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BEATEN GOLD, or, Mrs. Yen of the North 
Suburb. By Phyllis Thompson. Published 
by the China Inland Mission, 237 West 
School Lane, Philadelphia, 1950. 276 pages. 
$1.25. 


BLOSSOM OF THE CRAG By Marie Barn- 
ham. Published by China Inland Mission, 
Philadelphia, 1949. 208 pages. $1.25. 


Here are two narratives of China. 
Both are well-written and carry the 
authentic ring of reality. The char- 
acters live, particularly Mrs. Yen, 
the central character of Beaten Gold 
—the true story of an illiterate Chi- 
nese woman who fell into the hands 
of evil brigand soldiers. 


Blossom of the Crag is fiction, and 
yet it is true to the life and condi- 
tions of the past two decades in 
China. It is the story of a college stu- 
dent, of life and death in war-torn, 
disease-ridden China, of suffering 
and fulfillment, and of love. It has 
a telling message for Christian stu- 
dents in North America. 


In Beaten Gold, one is spared the 
saccharine unreality of “they lived 
happily ever afterward.” There is 
the drama of triumph and defeat; 
there is that high moment of crisis; 
but life is not usually unrelieved ex- 
citement, and for most of us monot- 
ony, disappointment, sorrow, and the 
humdrum intermingle joy and happi- 
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by Margaret Fish Stinton 


SIGN OF SPRING 


—your new executive 


= HAS COME to the campus! The snow, slush 
and puddles, and the springy fresh grass and gentle 
Tain convince us. 

There are more foreboding signs as examinations 
loom up, and the final scramble to catch up with 
those professors takes the edge off our enjoyment 
of the weather. The libraries are jammed, term 
papers are being ground out, and even the proverbial 
campus couples strolling along the lanes have lec- 
ture notes under their arms. 

Incredible as it may seem, the winter is past, 
the end of the school year is in sight and it is high 
time to think seriously about new officers for your 
Fellowship chapter. 

This does not mean that your activities are folding 
up or that from now on your studies crowd out your 
D.P.M.’s and weekly Bible studies. From experience 
we know that these are more essential than ever 
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and always prove their value right up until the end 
of the term. 

It does mean that there are real advantages to 
having your chapter elections for new officers early 
in the spring. 

First of all it gives the new. officers ample time 
before things get impossibly rushed, to prepare 
thoughtfully and prayerfully for the fall—contacting 
freshmen and carrying out other vital projects. It 
will afford them an opportunity to gain from the ex- 
perience of the present executive committee, by 
sitting in on some meetings and getting advice for 
specific problems. It will give them a chance to 
meet several times before the year is out and plan 
collectively for strategic aims in the program for 
the new school year, rather than scattering to the 
four winds and leaving all the headaches and de- 
cisions to a few Janes and Joes who happen to be 





PERSONNEL NOTICE 

WANTED: RECRUITS! Women Doctors, Teachers, 
Nurses for undenominational, fundamental, evan- 
gelistic mission society serving since 1860 in 
India, China, Japan. For further information 
write: WOMAN’S UNION MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF 
AMERICA, 45 Astor Place, Room 316, New York 
aN, PY. 





going to summer school or plan to be in the city 
over the summer months. 


It makes sense. So do have your chapter elections 
early this spring. 

What is your attitude toward chapter elections? 
Are they merely a necessary part of the organization- 
al machinery, important enough, but definitely 
routine? 


If we claim to be working for God on campus, is 
not the question of group leadership of paramount 
importance? Perhaps we should run over some of 
the basic principles involved. If those whom we vote 
into office are to be the ones who, under God, are 
to lead and direct our witness for Christ next fall, 
then surely our choosing them must be in complete 
reliance upon Him whose work we undertake. Prayer 
should be the constant atmosphere in our considera- 
tiom and voting. We are 100 per cent—not 98 per 
cent—dependent on the Holy Spirit to give us wis- 
dom in choosing our leadership. In our individual 
lives we are dependent on Him as we seek conformity 
to the will of God, and how much more, collectively, 
do we need His wisdom! 


Another essential in choosing for spiritual leader- 
ship is to choose by God’s standards. It is an obvious 
but often clouded fact that God’s work must be done 
by God’s man in God’s way. Obedience, “‘teach- 
ability,” quiet confidence in God—these and other 
spiritual attributes are the earmarks of true leader- 
ship. John may be a dazzling success as a chairman 
or public speaker, song leader, or college athlete— 
he may even be‘on the Student Council——but is he 
necessarily the right choice for your new president? 
Oh yes, the group is weak and not very well known 
on campus; we need a shot of prestige in the arm 
—Jane- with her personality and sorority connec- 
tions would be the very one for vice-president. Or 
take Peg—her father owns a ranch near Gold Gulch 
and it is just the spot we need for our fall con- 
ference; how about giving her a position on the 
executive? And what about Phil? He hasn’t been 
around much lately; if we asked him to take over 
the Bible studies for next year that would get him 








back on the beam. . . . Have you ever heard talk 


like that? 


In working out His purposes with a family, na- 
tion, and world, God chose many leaders from many 
walks of life with various capabilities. He made 
out of Moses, once a coward and a murderer, a great 
spiritual and national leader. Moses was the meek- 
est man on earth, and we read that God spoke to him 
privately, making known His ways to him. If God 
calls us to undertake a specific work for Him He 
will equip us through His Spirit with all the re- 
sources needed for that work. If our lives are yield- 
ed, willing, and obedient, He will make us what 
we need to be for Him in conformity with His stand- 
ards. How important to choose our leaders with 
this in mind! 

One of the most vital things in a new executive 
is unity. This is not a superficial agreeableness 
but a common desire and purpose before God—a 
joint humility of heart and warmth of love for Him 
that undergirds all differences of disposition, tem- 
perament, and ideas. There is no room here for pet 
theories, minor loyalties, and cliques. True unity 
comes from shared love for the Saviour and is 
grounded in mutual conviction of the truth about 
Him, His person, His work, and His will for us. This 
is one reason IVCF requires that all students under- 
taking executive responsibility conform to the Pur- 
pose and the Basis of Faith—not to be exclusive, but 
to assure unity of purpose and loyalty to Christ. If 
a candidate for leadership is unable to agree hon- 
estly with the basic doctrines of Biblical Christi- 
anity, it is grossly unfair to impose spiritual 
leadership on him. 

Along with the important considerations of choos- 
ing leadership in conformity with God’s standards, 
there are some practical suggestions for your chap- 
ter elections. 


First, if you do not wish to tangle up your execu- 
tive meetings with discussion of candidates for the 
new offices, why not have a nominating committee? 
This would be composed of several executive mem- 
bers and other members of the group, who will be 
able to do all the spade work, working closely with 
the executive group of course, and also making sure 
that nominations are open to all eligible candidates. 

Before such a committee is formed it would be 
wise to scrutinize and evaluate your executive of- 
fices. Is your chapter top-heavy with official posi- 
tions and portfolios so that those who have no official 
capacity feel out in the cold? That is not as impossi- 
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ble as you may think. Why not assign one or two 
of those impressive titles to an “unofficial” head-of- 
committee position? If your group is small, you 
might combine some offices—secretary and treasurer, 
for example, social and publicity chairmen. While 
it is an excellent principle to have as many as possi- 
ble share in the responsibility of the group, at the 
same time all this co-operative effort need not be 
on an overgrown-executive level. 

Perhaps your chapter has mushroomed in growth 
in the last few terms, leaving your executive bottle- 
necked with planning trivia and absorbing valuable 
time choosing speakers and hymns! It may be time 
for some drastic pruning to effect a smaller repre- 
sensative executive, with some of the numerous offices 
reduced to “head-of-committee” level. These would 
be free to assume full responsibility for their partic- 
ular jobs but would not clutter up the central execu- 
tive meeting. Here is a list of some of the possible 
offices, necessary only as your chapter requires them, 
and many of them on the “committee” level. 

President, Vice-President, Secretary, Treasurer, 
Missionary Chairman, Prayer Meeting Chairman, 
Bible Study Chairman, Membership Chairman, Pub- 
licity Chairman, Social Chairman, Librarian, HIS 
Representative and Correspondent, Chapter Reporter 
(for the local daily), Chapter News Sheet Editor, 
Speakers’ Committee Chairman, Freshman Commit- 
tee Chairman, etc. 

One final word about changes in your executive 
set-up. It may necessitate a change in your con- 
stitution and if so, be sure to leave ample time for 
all the required procedure and agreement of the 
group. Also, try to make things flexible so that 
adaptation may be made within the constitution with- 
out a major policy vote and change every year, as 
red tape can be irksome when there is little enough 
time for the essentials. All this assumes of course 
that the change is expedient and the wish of the 
group as a whole—not just a minority brain-wave. 

But let us get back to our first point. The choosing 
of your new executive is to be taken seriously by 
every member of the group. Voting in conformity 
to what we believe is God’s choice will be done 
prayerfully and thoughtfully. For we are not aiming 
to build a bigger and better club, with more meetings 
per week, more contributions per member, and all 
the slick organizational machinery to make us a 
successful and conspicuous student group; under 
God we are seeking to make His Good News heard 
on our campus, clearly and consistently. Our first 
joy and purpose is to maintain a fellowship of indi- 
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viduals who have been redeemed by the Saviour’s 
love, and who seek humbly and intelligently to bring 
His message to others. Our leaders will be those 
who will lead us into fulfilling this purpose. END 


Inter-Varsity Review Shelf 

(Continued from inside front cover) 
ness. And so with Mrs. Yen as we bid her farewell 
in the epilogue. 

Either book would be an ideal gift, and both help 
to answer the quest for lighter but really worth-while 
reading. Both books are recommended.—csw 
LITTLE PILGRIM'S PROGRESS By Helen L. Taylor. Illustra- 
tions by W. Lindsey Cable. Published by the Moody Press, 
820 N. LaSalle, Chicago. 256 pages. $1.00. This is an 
American edition with the new name. “Little Christian’s 
Pilgrimage—the Children’s Pilgrim’s Progress.” 

This book first appeared as a children’s serial 
story in Great Britain, and has since gone through 
a number of editions. The appearance of this Amer- 
ican edition is warmly welcomed, although it is dis- 
appointing that the volume is so poorly bound and 
with an inferior limp cover. 

Many Christians vaguely recognize Bunyan’s Pil- 
grim’s Progress as the title of a Christian classic they 
ought to have read but which, like the habit of daily 
Bible reading, they put off for some more conven- 
ient time. 

In these days when serious reading by the ordinary 

Christian is becoming a lost art, it is hoped that the 
appearance of this children’s edition of Bunyan’s 
classic will be of value not only to young people but 
also to older Christians who have never read the 
original volume. The reading of this simpler edi- 
tion may whet the reader’s appetite for the complete 
allegory written three centuries ago. 
' It is a fascinating, thrilling, moving story. Every 
page of it lives. The reviewer well remembers how 
greatly this child’s edition blessed and influenced 
him years ago. He reviews this book in His in the 
hope that some who have never read Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress may at least read this as an introduction to the 
original volume. Perhaps the whole family could 
enjoy it together by having one of the parents or 
older children read it aloud. In this reviewer’s judg- 
ment, there is no more valuable book in a child’s 
library—next to the Bible itself—than Little Pil- 
grim’s Progress.—csw 

The twelfth edition of THIS FREEDOM—WHENCE?— 
J. Wesley Bready’s provocative account of the Meth- 
odist “reformation,” is ready. 365 pages. $3.00. 
Light and Life Press, Winona Lake, Indiana. 





Should a Christian 
soncemeee OO 10 War? 


A couple of marines 

keep a sharp lookout for 
enemy troops, as 

their buddy rushes a burn- 
ing building in Korea. 





Christ said, Resist not evil.”’ 


Can a Christian, then, take up 


arms against his country’s enemies? 


T HERE IS no more satisfying pleasure on earth than 
that sweet moral release from the penalty of sin 
which attends faith in Jesus Christ and a sincere 
renunciation of the things of this world. 

This gift of regeneration consists in the crucifix- 
ion of our sinful nature and the implanting of new 
and holy affections. A Christian is a new creation; he 
is born again; he is one who, in the classic words of 
Thomas Chalmers, has had his love for the world 
driven out by the “expulsive power of a new affec- 
tion.” “O how love I thy law!” is the testimony of 
the regenerated heart. “How sweet are thy words 
unto my taste! yea, sweeter than honey to my 
mouth!” 

And what is this code which defines the perfect 
law of obedience? Christ has expressed it: “The 
first is, ‘Hear, O Israel: The Lord our God, the Lord 
is one; and you shall love the Lord your God with 
all your heart, and with all your soul, and with all 
your mind, and with all your strength.’ The second 
is this, “You shall love your neighbor as yourself’ ” 
(Mark 12:29-31*). This statement is received by the 
Christian heart as the perfect law of life because it 
alone is able to measure the infinite shades of pride 
. and egotism which form the very stuff of sinfulness. 
Sin is a preference of oneself to others. It issues in 
hatred and disrespect among men and defiance of 
righteousness before God. Pride and egotism are the 
parents of every friction. They breed lively offspring 
every season: “For men will be lovers of self, lovers 
of money, proud, arrogant, abusive, disobedient to 
their parents, ungrateful, unholy, inhuman, implaca- 
ble, slanderers, profligates, fierce, haters of good, 
treacherous, reckless, swollen with conceit, lovers of 
pleasure rather than lovers of God, holding the form 
of religion but denying the power of it” (II Timothy 
3:2-5). Every sin of the catalog can be traced direct- 
ly back to pride and selfishness. 
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It is from such a life of sin that the Christian has 
been delivered. 

While he may not live according to the exact law 
of love which he professes, he nevertheless leaps to 
his feet to testify that, being through with his old 
ways of selfishness, he now longs to imitate the life 
of sacrifice which his Lord has set out for him. To 
return to a love of self and the world after tasting 
the sweetness of moral obedience in Jesus Christ is. 
in the words of Peter, to play the sow in the mire or 
the dog returning to its vomit. 

THE COLLISION WITH THE WORLD 

It is a shocking experience for young Christians 
to realize that they live in such a complex social 
situation that the application of the law of love is 
exceedingly difficult, if not impossible. And worse 
than that, the Christian seems forced to submit to 
duties which appear but a carry-over of the old 
practices. And by all odds the most obvious, the most 
exasperating social order to which the Christian must 
adjust his new life is war. Armed conflict between 
nations appears the logical conclusion to the strategy 
of sinfulness: a bitter, bloody struggle for power 
which employs enormous expenditures of both man 
and material for petty ends, a strategy from which 
the Christian must disaffiliate himself unhesitatingly, 
always, entirely. 

Are not the marching orders of the Christian 
clear? “You have heard that it was said, ‘An eye for 
an eye and a tooth for a tooth.’ But I say unto you, 
Do not resist one who is evil. But if any one strikes 
you on the right cheek, turn to him the other also; 
and if any one would sue you and take your coat, 
let him have your cloak as well; and if any one 
forces you to go one mile, go with him two miles. 
Give to him who begs from you, and do not refuse 
him who would borrow from you” (Matthew 5:38- 
42). Is it conceivable that a Christian is being 
obedient to these words when he joins a military 
force? May a Christian thrust a bayonet through 
the heart of a man and yet retain that sweetness and 
peace of heart which is the possession of those who, 
in obedience to God, make the law of humility and 
love their meat? 

And yet, the instant the Christian imagines the 
consequences of not resisting evil forces with mili- 
tary might, he is staggered at the implications. For 
example: If the vicious intentions of the Politburo 
are not challenged by the armed might of the free 
nations, the obvious consequence upon the dem- 
ocratic world in general and the Christian community 
in particular would be enslavement of the citizenry, 





WOULD YOU NOMINATE METHUSELAH? 


We want your vote on the nine characters of 
the Old Testament most worthy of study. The 
nine mentioned most frequently will be the sub- 
jects of an interesting series to begin in October. 
Send your list before June 1 to the HIS editors, 
1444 North Astor, Chicago 10. 


destruction of those freedoms which make worship 
possible, ravishing of our women and children, and 
easy slaughter or incarceration of those who fail 
to measure up to the trivial whims of the conqueror. 
And not only that: The more the ambition of the 
godless remains unchecked, the more the pride of the 
overlord will be inflated and the reach of his ambi- 
tions extended—until in the end, unopposed by any 
social mind on the face of the globe, the dictator 
will fain imagine that he is God and that the uni- 
verse turns at his behest. The Christian recoils at 
this thought. He knows that the God of heaven and 
earth is a jealous God who will not permit sinful 
men to sit in His place of regal splendor and sport 
the holy crown which belongs to Him alone. 

Then what is the solution? To whom shall the 
Christian turn? On the one hand the believer is 
commanded by Christ that under no circumstances 
is he to resist the evil person, while on the other 
he has the clear moral witness in his heart which 
assures him of the disastrous consequences which 
result when free people do not resist evildoers— 
consequences which, if permitted to ensue, would 
bring down shame and scorn upon the Christian re- 
ligion itself. To permit a world dictator to swallow 
up the free people at his will is as unappealing to 
the sensitive heart as allowing a murderer to run 
loose in our large cities, riddling our children with 
a machine gun. What is the solution? 


THE THREE SPHERES IN LIFE 

As the Christian matures in both faith and think- 
ing, he learns that the Scriptures point out that there 
is a complexity within the social order. Recogni- 
tion of this complexity will warn the one who is 
upset with this problem of war that in his enthusiasm 
to follow Christ he may have fallen into the error 
of reading into one aspect of life the directions 
which were intended for another. 

The Scriptures teach that there are three inde- 
pendent spheres in life of which the Christian is 
simultaneously a member. 

First, there is the home. In His covenantal deal- 
ings—in both Old and New Testaments—God ad- 
dresses whole families, the promises being not only 
to the parents but also to their children. The father 
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is the federal or responsible head of the home. This 
sphere is denominated in modern parlance as, “Your 
home is your castle.” Neither church nor state can 
intrude into family matters. 

Second, there is the church. The church in the 
wilderness centered around the tabernacle, while 
the Church universal in the New Testament centers 
around the local congregation which is mystically 
united to all other believers through the body of 
Jesus Christ. Family distinctions are lost in the 
church, as we are all spiritually one in the Lord. 
In addition, the church may not be invaded by a 
government which sets its ritual, orders its doctrine, 
or prescribes the dispersal of its funds. 

Finally, there is the state. Government is divinely 
ordained, as both Paul and Peter teach, for the 
purpose of praising the good and punishing the evil. 
“For rulers are not a terror to good conduct, but to 
bad” (Romans 13:3). Man never decides that he 
ought to have government. Government is absolute- 
ly necessary as long as sin lasts, for sin turns men 
from the rule of God to selfishness; and this makes 
it necessary for law, regulation, and threats of order 
to proceed from the mind of the government. With- 
out government there would be anarchy, a state of 
chaos in which every man does that which is right 
in his own eyes. 

And the recognition of the Biblical doctrine of 
the spheres helps in the solution of the problem of 
war. As long as there is woolly-mindedness on the 
matter of spheres, there will be a resulting confusion 
in ethics. The two always accompany each other. 


THE TWO STANDARDS OF ETHICS IN LIFE 
One of the hardest things for young Christians 


to understand is the fact that family and church 
spheres are governed by an ethical standard which 
the civil body is not, and cannot be, governed by. 
The very suggestion of this fact is doubtless a 
stumblingblock to those who, with an oversimpli- 
fied view of Scripture and society, recognize neither 
the spheres nor the attending complexity of ethical 
requirements. It seems fantastic to such minds that 
any law except the law of love could be a divinely 
ordained medium of ethical obligation, for is not 
the whole gospel one sweet repetition: love, love, 
love? 

There is no quarrel concerning the law which 
binds family and church, for all personal relations 
are expressed in love: the love of a family member 
for all the others and the love of a Christian for 
all within the body of Christ. 

But by what standard is the government ruled? 
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Qne must not say that the larger ego is bound by 
the same standards as the person, lest he be led into 
foolish and regrettable implications. The govern- 
ment is impersonal, a fact which must be written 
large over this discussion. The obvious reason for 
impersonality in government is that the larger ego 
lacks the very organs of sensitivity required for love. 
Love is a moral vitality which has no meaning out- 
side of personality, for it involves the leaping of 
spirit into spirit with overtures of sacrifice and hu- 
mility; and the result of love is an inner closeness 
which is spiritually satisfying. 

A government is a thing, a relation, a center of 
power, a collective ego, an “Uncle Sam,” an arm 
of strength, a rallying center for the interests and 
vitalities of a people. How then can it employ organs 
of personality to give and receive expressions of 
love? The government is established to protect in- 
terests, not to make self-sacrifice efficient. If men 
naturally sacrificed there would be no need for 
government; God would be King. 

Since the larger ego of government is one step 
removed from the smaller ego of individual person- 
ality, it follows that the ethical code which defines 
its obligations is jikewise one step removed from the 
ethic of love. The government is “the servant of God 
to execute His wrath on the wrong-doer.” (Romans 
13:4) There is one, and only one, indubitable 
justification for government, and that is to bear the 
sword as an agent of God in the forceful restrain- 
ing of wrong-doers. If all men consistently followed 
the law of love, there would be no need for govern- 
ment. But because men corrupt their freedom, seek- 
ing their own security at the expense of a neighbor’s, 
it is necessary that government be on hand to keep 
the peace. Anarchy would prevail the instant the 
larger ego removed itself from the social scene. 

The obvious reason why government cannot be 
obliged by the law of love is, thus, that God has 
created rulers only for this negative task of keeping 
the peace. The government is not the church. Gov- 
ernment neither seeks out opportunities to be self- 
sacrificial in its own dealings, nor does it pass laws 
demanding that the citizenry live selflessly. The es- 
tablished rulers bother no man who never transgress- 
es the rights of others and who promptly pays his 
taxes. This means that there is only one ethic which 
the larger ego respects: justice. Justice is a negative 
Statement of the law of love; it is that ethic which 
forbids a person to transgress the rights of others. 
We are not to dump ashes in our neighbor’s yard or 
send our bulldog against his children; we are to re- 
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spect his rights. In summary: Government has been 
ordained of God, not to defend the law of love, but 
rather to execute vengeance against those who de- 
stroy existing forms of justice in society. When a 
ruler acts justly, nothing more can be required of 
him in his office. He is a good ruler. 


CITIZEN OF TWO WORLDS 

It is popular for evangelists and evangelical min- 
isters to teach that because we are citizens only of 
heaven and are merely passing through this world, 
the less we have to do with this filthy earth the bet- 
ter. Properly understood, of course, there is meaning 
here, for our ultimate interests are in Christ, not 
this world. But the danger of the formula is that 
it promotes that unhealthy civic quietism which 
blinds the Christian to his divinely ordained obliga- 
tions as a citizen of the world he is passing through. 
“Let every person be subject to the governing 
authorities. For there is no authority except from 
God, and those that exist have been instituted by 
God. Therefore he who resists the authorities resists 
what God has appointed, and those who resist will 
incur judgment“ (Romans 13:1-2). Whether he 
likes. it or not, the Christian is under solemn com- 
mand from God to respond as a good citizen to the 
obligations placed upon him by the ruling author- 
ities. He is to be obedient to the government in all 
ways except those which involve a transgression of 
the law of God; in which case he must serve God 
rather than man, just as did the apostles. But as 
long as the government is honestly seeking justice 
in the world, the Christian must be a faithful citizen. 

This means that the Christian at times must per- 
form the complex task of living according to two 
standards of life. In all matters pertaining to per- 
sonal fellowship, he is governed by a sensitive 
obedience to the law of love; but when acting in an 
official capacity for the ruling ego, being armed with 
power to represent this impersonal mind, he stands 
under orders to discharge the rule of justice. For 
example: the police officer who is whisked to the 
scene of a robbery must, if he is a Christian, exhibit 
the law of love in all personal relations, while at the 
same time executing the law of justice as he acts in 
the official capacity of the arm of the law. As the 
fleeing youth is shot, therefore, the officer weeps in 
his heart, thus expressing the law of fellowship in 
his personal relations; at the same time he sternly 
executes justice as the one to whom power has been 
committed for keeping civic peace. Likewise, a 
judge in the courts must have no malice in his heart 
as he hands down severe decrees of judgment. As a 
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man, he pities; as judge, he condemns. 

If one will clear his mind and recognize the full 
implications of Scripture, he will see that this ob- 
servation contains the solution to the problem of 
war, a solution based on this double standard of 
ethics, the one a measure of personal relations and 
the other, of impersonal. In areas of fellowship the 
Christian is never to resist an evil person or hold 
malice in his heart; while as one officially delegated 
by the state to execute the decree of judgment 
against those who refuse to stay within the bounds 
of justice, he trips the lever which opens the bomb 
door effecting the instant death of a hundred thous- 
and people. As the bombs fall, the Christian bom- 
bardier has a personal love in his heart for those 
about to die, wishing that he were dropping Bibles 
for their salvation rather than lethal sticks for their 
destruction. If he personally hates those whom he 
is killing, he is no longer a good citizen of heaven, 
for God requires love from the heart under every 
conceivable situation; and if he refuses to do the 
killing when the government has decided that un- 
righteousness has reached that place where it can 
be stopped only through such armed resistance, then 
he is no longer a good citizen of this earth, for the 
first mark of a good soldier is obedience to his 
commanding officer. 

When a soldier fights for justice in the armed 
forces, therefore, he is serving God, not man, for 
the government is divinely ordained to preserve 
justice by being a terror to evil ones. And how can 
government be a terror to wicked people except 
through force? When a murderer is on the loose, he 
cannot simply be handed a Gospel of John between 
crimes and then be left to himself to continue fur- 
ther killing. He must be resisted with force, for the 
wickedness in his heart operates on a different moral 
standard from that which love recognizes, fearing 
only the arm of law and order, not the frailty of 
either the family or the church. 

Of course, it is needful that the government be 
on the side of righteousness before a Christian can 
conscientiously fight. And while it may be complex 
to determine when a government is the defender and 
not the aggressor—for motives are infinitely com- 
pounded with the subtleties of propaganda and emo- 
tion—nevertheless the principle is incontestable 
that a Christian may not fight in either a preventive 
or aggressive war. The policeman may not shoot a 
boy he thinks is about to rob a bank. Law demands 
that the officer wait until the act has been committed 
before criminality is assigned. 








Romans 12 and 13 join together these two facets 
of Christian living. Observe the exceptionless na- 
ture of the law of love: “Bless those who persecute 
you; bless and do not curse them. Rejoice with 
those who rejoice, weep with those who weep... . 
Repay no one evil for evil, but take thought for what 
is noble in the sight of all. If possible, so far as it 
depends on you, live peaceably with all. Beloved, 
never avenge yourselves, but leave it to the wrath 
of God” (12:14-19). Then observe the divinely 
ordained nature of government and the Christian’s 
duty to obedience: “Let every person be subject to 
the governing authorities. . . . For rulers are‘ not 
a terror to good conduct, but to bad. Would you 
have no fear of him who is in authority? Then do 
what is good, and you will receive his approval, 
for he is God’s servant for your good. But if you 
do wrong, be afraid, for he does not bear the sword 
in vain; he is the servant of God to execute His 
wrath on the wrong-doer” (13:1-4). Paul runs these 
two expressions of the Christian life together with- 
out the slightest fear of contradiction. Man to man, 
one is always to love; nation to nation, the law of 
justice is the highest ethic that can reign. 


CRUX: THE DOCTRINE OF TOTAL DEPRAVITY 

The real heart of the problem of an active or 
passive relation to war is our view of man. The 
Scriptures teach that man, being born in sin, has 
an element of perversity in his nature which ex- 
presses itself in a lust for independence from au- 
thority. Sin is any resistance to the absolute authority 
of God, while evil is any resistance to the proper 
authority of either society, the church, or the home. 
The child expresses this perverse element early in 
life. It reflects a certain satisfaction when it turns 
aside from the clear directives in the home and stakes 
out in its own direction. Such perversity grows in 


_ efficiency as it becomes compounded with rational 


and technological fortifications, as seen in youthful 
delinquency, gangsterism in adulthood, and interna- 
tional plunder and conquest by nations. 

There are two, and only two, ways in which this 
perversity can be met. The first are moral means. 
Grace is both common and special, common being all 
of the spiritual suasions in the heart short of salva- 
tion, such as dignities, fear of law, self-respect, etc. ; 
special being the work of regeneration in the heart 
and the implanting of new affections. Second, there 
are the suasions of threats and force. These include 
the whole gamut of expedients which are resorted to 
in the three spheres. In the home there is the spank- 


(Continued on page 10, column 2) 
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Put off your response 
to the call of the harvest 
fields—and you 


have-made your decision 


YOU WILL DECIDE 


TODAY... 


\ CAPTIVE was led into the presence of an Asiatic 


prince; the scimitar was already raised over his 
head. Oppressed by intolerable thirst, he asked for 
water. Then, holding the cup, he paused, apprehen- 
sive lest the saber should fall as he drank. “Take 
courage,” said the prince, “your life will be spared 
till you drink that water.” Instantly the captive 
dashed the cup of water to the ground. And his de- 
cision to do so saved him. 

If the captive had drunk the water it would have 
been as final a decision as not to drink it. 

We make decisions constantly. Sometimes we de- 
cide not to make a decision on a particular issue 
till a later date and feel we have merely put off the 
time of decision. We haven’t though. We make a 
decision not to do anything about it now. 

In some situations such a decision is permissible. 
In others, it spells perdition—for the decider or 
someone else. 

All Christians have made a decision: to receive 
Christ as Saviour and Lord. That decision is basic. 
But too many stop with just the foundation. We don’t 
mean to do so. We are going to do something just 
as soon as we have time. The very fact that we make 
the decision to do it sometime in the future means 
we have made the decision not to do it now. Good 
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resolutions for action in the future are Satan’s 
strongest weapons for an inactive present. I per- 
sonally believe he laughs as we humbly tell about 
what we are going to do when we have time. 

Most of us agree on three points: that the thing 
closest to Christ’s heart is that all people hear the 
way of salvation made possible by His death and 
resurrection; that a life made new by accepting 
Christ is the only hope for this life or the life to 
come; that this change of life can take place only 
as the message is clearly explained to those who 
don’t know it. 

This leaves only one logical conclusion—we Chris- 
tians must do the job. If we don’t, it won’t be done. 

What are we doing about making Christ known 
right now? By this I mean both in our immediate 
surroundings and in places where He is not known. 
Please get this clear—the question is not, What am 
I going to do about this matter when I have more 
time? This is the most important business in the 
world no matter what other things we may be doing. 
If we are too busy about other things to put in time 
on this now, we have the wrong perspective of im- 
portant things. 

Am I praying daily—now—that Christ will send 
out harvesters into the field? Am I offering myself 











continually by putting my plans in the background 
and saying as Samuel did, “Here am I; send me”? 
Am I using the money God has given me to spread 
the Good News? Am I in the process of going, in 
simple obedience to His command, to those places 
where they have never heard—until He makes it clear 
I am to stay at home and pray and send others? 

No matter how optimistic we may be, the werld 
situation shows that we Christians, who have the 
answer, are not doing the job as Christ intended it 
to be done. 

Of course you are interested in doing something 
and plan to do something. But that is not the solu- 
tion. Everyone must do something now. Everyone 
must bend every effort in the direction of making 
Christ known to everyone now. 

Because IVCF is convinced that you plan to do 
something sometime and maybe haven’t done any- 
thing yet because you don’t know how, we want to 
help you get started. 

If you have a chapter of Inter-Varsity Christian 
Fellowship*, one meeting in April is to be set aside as 
decision day. Two cards will be made available to 
you at the meeting. The one is called a “prayer 
promise.” It is a promise to pray definitely about 
what part God would give you in reaching the world 
with the Good News. There must be something wrong 
with any Christian who would not sincerely, honestly, 
and willingly agree to pray daily about how he can 
bring the message of salvation to a needy world. 

The signing and sending in of this card is not 
the end. It’s our start. We will send literature and 
letters to help as you pray about God’s will. 

The other card is a “purpose card.” This is par- 
ticularly for those who are purposing to go to the 
mission field. When you have signed and sent this 
one in, you will receive helps in choosing a mission 
board if you have not done this. And we may be 
able to help you hurdle many other obstacles. En- 
couragement will be given for those hours when you 
wonder, “Is this for me?” We will try to help keep 
the vision crystal-clear. 

But don’t put off until that decision day your 
decision to do something about the unreached. Make 
your decision now to act positively now. Pray daily 
for national leaders in difficult places. Give sacri- 
ficially and consistently to send others and meet their 
needs. Then, in obedience to His command, move 
toward those places where there is a lack of laborers, 
unless He has called you to stay at home. Let us 
know about your decision of positive action through 
your response at decision-time. 
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Decide now to do something now! Don’t decide 
now to do something later. END 


*]f you do not have a chapter, write the IVCF Missionary 
Department, 1444 North Astor, Chicago 10, Illinois, for 
either of the cards described. 





SHOULD A CHRISTIAN GO TO WAR? 

(Continued from page 8) 
ing; in the church there is discipline and excom- 
munication; in the state there is the fine, the jail 
sentence, and execution. 

Some make the law of love the sole standard in 
all spheres of life, denying the necessity of force- 
ful means when coping with that overt perversity 
which has not been tranquilized by grace; but such 
people are blinded to the fact that the Scriptures 
do not teach, nor does life affirm, that evil will be 
overcome by the converting power of love. Love 
must reign in all personal relations; but wherever a 
perverse expression resists the moral overtures of 
love, civic or federal authority must apply sanctions 
proportionate to the resistance. A child must be 
spanked; the man guilty of incest must be excom- 
municated; the felon must be put in jail. In none of 
these instances may the law of love be broken in 
personal relations. The father loves the child whom 
he chastises; the church weeps for the erring; the 
judge grieves for the soul of the young man upon 
whom he must impose sentence. 

Defensive warfare is simply the use of a national 
police force to destroy gangsterism on an interna- 
tional scale. The soldier is in exactly the same 
position as the civil officer at the scene of a bank 
robbery. Each must put down perversity with force. 
War is the last expedient to which a nation can turn 
when its survival is threatened by those who are bent 
on world domination and the lust for power. There 
is no doubt but that war is a terrible thing, almost 
too awful to speak of without tears in our voices. 
But the consequence of not matching force with 
force within the collective ego is infinitely less bear- 
able. We will destroy the very securities within 
which men can preach and hear the Word of Life; 
we will betray all of the forms which guarantee our 
basic freedoms; and, worst of all, we will commit 
a sin against the very God who has ordained that 
Christian citizens be subject to those who have been 
placed in civil office as a praise to the good and a 
terror to the evil. END 


*This and other New Testament quotations in the article 
are from the Revised Standard Version. 
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as Is the personal testimony of a McGill Univer- 
sity student as to how he came to know Jesus Christ 
as Saviour through the witness of his Christian 
friends. 

Four years ago, | was working in northern New- 
foundland for the Grenfell Mission, as an orderly 
in their base hospital. 1 had come for the medical 
experience, to see how well I liked it before apply- 
ing to medical school. 

In September a Dr. Thomas and his family came 
from Canada to take up work in our hospital. Var- 
ious reports preceded them to the effect that they had 
decided religious convictions, but no one seemed to 
know what they were, really. I supposed that, what- 
ever their views were, they would not make any 
great difference to me. I did look forward to meeting 
them, for I wanted a man as a friend in a group 
then composed chiefly of women. When they ar- 
rived, we became friends at once, and many an 
evening I went over to their home. Our activities 
were simple—we would read, or talk, or play chess 
(until I got tired of always being beaten), and finish 
the evening with a snack. 

One morning sometime in November, Dr. Thomas 
and I were working alone in the hospital. There 
had been a silence, and then he began to speak 
about a young man of my own age who had died 
unexpectedly the day before. He remarked that, 
now that that young man’s life was ended, he had no 
more opportunity for achievement or choice. It had 
all been taken away by a tragically early end. And 
he quoted that part of the verse in Genesis, “Dust 
thou art, and unto dust shalt thou return.” I had 
heard the verse before, but it had never appealed 
so vitally to me. 

In a moment there opened to me a vision down the 
years of life with its choices, its possibilities, and 
then its end. Something within me seemed to cry 
out for answers. “Is that all? Threescore years and 
ten, perhaps, and then no more?” What, I won- 
dered, would be my feeling, on looking back on life, 
even on a long life? Would I be any more satisfied 
to leave it then, than this young man was? “No,” I 
seemed to cry out, “that cannot be the end. Or else, 
what is the purpose to life?” For a moment I con- 
templated life without a purpose, and I hated the 
thought. If men struggle all their lives, achieve 
something of real character, and then die and are no 
more, what do they care about monuments in West- 
minster Abbey? If that be all the immortality which 
even the best of them have achieved, they were the 
fools, and those who sought only to eat, drink, and 
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be merry were the wise. 

Then Dr. Thomas told me about the Lord. He 
showed me that this life can be but the beginning, 
and the preparation. He showed me that this life 
can be full of purpose and not just a downward 
course to the end, that it can be lived with Christ. 

The whole experience was like having a bright 
light turned on in the midst of darkness and turmoil. 

For my part of our conversation that morning, 
I only said that if all this were true, I wanted it 
for myself. I did not want to make it more difficult 
for myself by arguing against there being such a 
life after the present. Our talk ended there. 

The next evening, when I was at the Thomases’ 
house, he gave me an article to read, on faith. I 
found it hard to understand, as I was dreadfully 
confused. But from that day there was at least one 
great difference in my life which I could recognize. 
During that summer of 1946, and the summer pre- 
vious, I had roomed at the Mission with a Christian 
medical student from the University of Toronto. At 
night he always knelt quietly for prayer before get- 
ting into bed. At the time it never occurred to me 
that I might well do the same. But almost from that 
very November day, as well as I can recall, I fol- 
lowed his example. It is certain that by mid-Decem- 
ber, when I was on my way home, I tried never to 
miss that nightly prayer. 

Shortly after | reached my home there occurred a 
remarkable example of the Lord’s continuing guid- 
ance in leading me to a fuller knowledge of Himself. 
I had applied to a number of medical schools—in- 
cluding McGill—although I had little hope from that 
quarter, as the time for application by American 
students was nearly ended. But I was accepted at 
McGill, where my first friends were fellows in the 
McGill Christian Fellowship. I was introduced to 
chapter activities and received a great deal of help 
from Bible study and daily discussion of spiritual 
things with others. 

And best of all, I came to the assurance that the 
Lord was my Lord.—KENNETH E. MONROE 
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MARCH 9, 12 

Pasadena City College, California—Dr. Karlis Leyas- 
meyer 

MARCH 12, 14 

Occidental College, California — Dr. Karlis Leyas- 
meyer 

MARCH 13, 15 

Whittier College, California—Dr. Karlis Leyasmeyer 

MARCH 12-15 

University of Virginia—Mr. Cornelius Vanderbreg- 
gen, Jr. 

MARCH 12-16 

University of California—Mr. Leith Samuel 

San Diego State College, California—Dr. J. Edwin 
Orr 

MARCH 19-22 

University of Pennsylvania—Mr. Leith Samuel 

MARCH 28-31 

Michigan State College—Mr. Leith Samuel 

APRIL 2-6 

Pepperdine College, California—Mr. Maurice Mur- 
phy 

APRIL 9-13 

Iowa State College—Mr. Arley L. Bragg 

University of California, Santa Barbara Campus— 
Mr. Maurice Murphy 

APRIL 10-13 

State Teachers College, Albany, New York — Mr. 
Joseph T. Bayly 

APRIL 17-20 

State University of lowa—Dr. T. Stanley Soltau 

APRIL 23-26 

Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, New York — Mr. 
Charles H. Troutman 

APRIL 23-27 

University of Michigan—Dr. Herbert Mekeel 

Los Angeles City College & State College — Dr. J. 

Edwin Orr 
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The larger number of the missions during IVCF’s Year of Evangelism 
have been held. The chapters listed below, however, are still looking 
forward to a public presentation of the gospel on their campuses. Pray 
with them that God may speak through the missioner and bless the 
efforts of the students to get their friends to hear the gospel. Pray also 
for the follow-up now in progress on the many campuses where missions 
have recently taken place. 





MAY 14-18 
California State Polytechnic College—Mr. Melvin J. 
Friesen 

Redlands University, California \Not yet 

California Institute of Technology { finalized 

In addition to the missions yet to be held, as listed above, 
the following week-end conferences will be held during 
April and May. We ask your prayers that God will use them 
to deepen the lives of the Christians and to draw to Himself 
some who have never before known Him as their Saviour and 


Friend. 

APRIL 6-8 

Colorado 

Southern California 
Tennessee—Georgia 

Philadelphia 

APRIL 13-15 

Western Michigan 

New York—New Jersey (nurses) 
Northern and Central California—men’s mobilization 
Northern and Central California—women 
APRIL 20-22 

Missouri 

Indiana 

Western New York 

APRIL 27-29 

Kansas 

Temple University 

Buffalo (nurses) 

Southern Minnesota 

MAY 4-6 

Chicago—southern Wisconsin 
Ohio 

Central Pennsylvania 

Northern Minnesota 

Middle Atlantic (teachers) 

MAY 11-13 

Eastern and central Michigan 
MAY 25-27 

Michigan (nurses) 
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THROUGH THE BIBLE IN 5 YEARS 


SUNDAY, APRIL 1 

EZEKIEL 39 (1) Consider the effect of 
this prophecy of judgment on the 
captive Israelites in Babylon. God 
had not only promised their return to 
their own land—something almost 
beyond belief (see 37:11), but now 
He was acquainting them with ac- 
tual details of their future history. 
What was the chief thing that would 
be accomplished by Gog’s defeat? 
Was it Israel’s restoration to suprem- 
acy among the nations? Note wv. 7, 
13, 21. What is my motive in asking 
God to make me more than conquer- 
or over temptation and sin? Meditate 
on Matt. 5:16. (2) What causes God 
to “hide His face” from men (v. 
23)? Cf. Isa. 59:2. By what means 
can Israel as a nation or I as an indi- 
vidual enjoy the unbroken light of 
God’s countenance continually (v. 
29)? See II Cor. 3:18. 

MONDAY, APRIL 2 

EZEKIEL 40 (1) Commentators admit 
that this vision which continues to 
the end of the book is one of the most 
dificult portions in all Scripture. Yet 
if we follow God’s instructions (v. 
4), perhaps He will teach us some- 
thing of its meaning. (2) Compare 
the vision of the new Jerusalem in 
Rev. 21 and 22, noting that the di- 
mensions of the new temple are more 
spacious than all the old Jerusalem 
just as those of the new Jerusalem 
are of greater extent than all the land 
of Canaan. One commentator sug- 
gests that “under the figure of a 
temple and altar, of priests and sacri- 
fices, is foreshown the spiritual wor- 
ship that should be performed in 
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gospel times and that is perfected at 
last in the kingdom of glory in which 
perhaps these visions will have their 
full accomplishment.” Think over 
Christ’s words in John 4:21-24. 
TUESDAY, APRIL 3 

EZEKIEL 41:1-43:12 (1) Ezekiel was 
a priest (1:3) and therefore familiar 
with the details of the tabernacle and 
temple. Thus he immediately noted 
the larger dimensions (e.g. 41:1 
where the space between the door- 
posts, 12 cubits, is observed to be 
the same as the whole “breadth of 
the tabernacle” of Moses. Cf. Exod. 
26:16, 22, 25). These would seem 


to indicate God had much greater 
blessing in store for His people. 
What did God desire the knowledge 


of this new pattern to produce in 


Israel (43:7-11)? (2) What one 
thing gave significance to the whole 
complicated structure (43:1-6)? So, 
although life may seem to be just one 
baffling complexity after another, 
yet the assurance of a purpose and 
meaning dawns for those who give 
Christ the central place in their 
hearts. 

WEDNESDAY, APRIL 4 

EZEKIEL 43:13-44:31 (1) Consider 
the force of God’s gracious words, 
“T will accept you,” (43:27) to a 
people in captivity for their idol- 
atrous departure from God. On what 
ground would God accept them? On 
what ground and by virtue of what 
sacrifice are we, sinners of the Gen- 
tiles, now accepted by God? See Eph. 
1, 6, 7. (2) How did the general 
apostasy of Israel (44:10, 15) divide 


even the priests into two categories? 


Note they are rewarded according to 
their faithfulness, some being de- 
moted and shamed, some honored 
with special service close to the Lord. 
Cf. I Cor. 3:14-15. (3) Note God’s 
requirement (v. 18) for those called 
to minister in holy things: to abstain 
from anything that would bring out 
the natural tendency to sin. As Chris- 
tians we are called “priests” (Rev. 
1:6). With what kind of garments 
do I gird my mind and heart? 
THURSDAY, APRIL 5 

EZEKIEL 45 (1) In the division of the 
land, what section was first to be pro- 
vided for? In the budget of my 
time and income, do I first plan for 
all the necessities and pleasures of 
life and then give God what happens 
to be left over? (2) This division ot 
the land (vv. 1-8) was never accom- 
plished in the Jewish state after the 
return from captivity. (3) One thing 
is certain. This prophecy speaks of 
a period when God’s people will be 
ruled in righteousness and justice (v 
8). That there will be such a time 
the Scriptures repeatedly attest. See 
Isa. 32:1; Jer. 23:5; Ps. 72:2, 7; 
Matt. 19:28. 

FRIDAY, APRIL 6 

EZEKIEL 46 (1) In the history of 
Jewish worship after the captivity it 
is not recorded that the Jews gov- 
erned themselves by these ordinances 
but only by those in the law of Moses. 
It would seem that then these were 
looked upon as mystical rather than 
literal. (2) But note the spiritual 
significance of God’s purpose that 
worshippers in His temple go out 
differently from the way they came 
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in (v. 9). Is this my experience or 
do I leave a service of worship the 
same as when | entered? (3) Observe 
God’s provision even for the kitch- 
ens and stoves needed to prepare 
certain sacrifices for the priests’ con- 
sumption (v. 24). Link such a pro- 
vision to the reminder in Matt. 6:8. 
Does it minimize God’s greatness to 
approach Him concerning little de- 
tails of our lives? Read Phil. 4:6. 
SATURDAY, APRIL 7 

EZEKIEL 47 (1) What are two strik- 
ing characteristics of the waters de- 
scribed here? See especially vv. 9, 
12. Compare these with those of the 
river John saw in the new Jerusalem 
(Rev. 22:1, 2). For the spiritual in- 
terpretation of both, read John 7:38- 
39. (2) Who do you think are repre- 
sented by all the trees on the river’s 


bank (v. 12) which continually bring. 


forth new fruit and so are a channel 
of sustenance and healing to many? 
Cf. Ps. 1:3. (3) Something entirely 
new is provided for in v. 22— 
strangers receiving inheritance 
among the tribes of Israel. What 
could this refer to? See Eph. 3:6. 
SUNDAY, APRIL 8 

EZEKIEL 48 (1) It is helpful to sketch 
a diagram of the special area of 
25,000 reeds square. The prince had 
two portions (v. 21), one north and 
one south and also the rest of the 
land east and west of this area, so 
that his possession completely sur- 
rounded it. (2) Observe that the city 
was not in any one tribe’s possession 
and was to be served by some from 


EVERY MORNING ... 


Be sure to read the assigned passage 
carefully before attempting to answer 
the questions. 

After you have finished answering 
each day’s specific questions, review 
by answering these important queries: 

1. Is there any example for me to 


seek to follow by God's help? 
2. Is there a command to be obeyed? 
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each tribe (v. 19). Cf. 45:6. Hence 
the 12 gates (vv. 31-34) each named 
after a tribe. Note God’s provision 
(v. 18) for His servants engaged in 
the administrative work of His king- 
dom. Cf. 44:28-30 where God made 
ample provision for those engaged in 
priestly service. What is the prin- 
ciple? See I Cor. 9:13-14. (3) My 
fellowship group may enjoy the cen- 
tral blessing of this city (v. 35). 
How? See Matt. 18:20. 

MONDAY, APRIL 9 

Introduction to 1 CORINTHIANS—The 
founding of the church at Corinth is 
recorded in Acts 18. Later, when in 
Ephesus, Paul received distressing 
news concerning this church—that 
they were divided into factions, guil- 
ty of all sorts of immorality, lacking 
discernment in eating meat offered to 
idols, known for irregularities in 
celebrating the Lord’s Supper, con- 
fused as to the gift of tongues and 
entertaining mistaken views of the 
resurrection. These constitute some 
of the reasons why Paul now wrote 
to this church. 

I CORINTHIANS 1:1-17 (1) With this 
picture of the church in mind, con- 
sider Paul’s opening remarks. What 
is God’s estimate and purpose for 
these Christians (v. 2)? How do wv. 
3-9 prepare them to hear their faults 
pointed out without becoming resent- 
ful or depressed? Let the message of 
these verses be engraved on my heart 
if I tend to indulge in either of these 
attitudes when reproved. (2) In seek- 
ing to overcome party strife, does 


3. Is there a sin for me to avoid or 
to forsake? 

4. Is there a promise for me to 
claim; if so, what are its conditions? 

5. What does this passage teach me 
(by illustration or statement) about 
Jesus Christ, God, myself, His will for 
my life? 

6. Is there something in this pas- 
sage which should be my prayer for 
today? 


Paul run down his opponents who 
came after him, and urge the Corin. 
thians to be loyal to their original 
Christian teacher? What is Paul’s 
great concern (vv. 10, 17)? Unless 
such a concern overmasters all con- 
cern for my own reputation, then it 
is not Christ who is sending me (vy. 
17) into Christian work. 

TUESDAY, APRIL 10 

I CORINTHIANS 1:18-2:5 (1) What is 
Paul at great pains to make clear 
(from v. 17 to 2:5) concerning his 
preaching at Corinth? In what way 
does the message of the cross differ 
from other great messages of philos- 
ophy or religion? Note especially wv. 
18, 24, and 2:5. (2) Does the invi- 
tation to become a Christian (v. 26) 
depend, as do the invitations to so 
many philosophical and secret so- 
cieties, on special intellectual or fi- 
nancial or social background? What 
is the peculiar glory of the gospel 
message? (3) Let every one who 
prides himself on being Presbyter- 
ian, Baptist, Methodist, Episcopalian, 
Brethren, or any other denomination, 
note God’s command in v. 31. What 
is the only name by which we should 
rejoice to be distinguished? 
WEDNESDAY, APRIL 11 

I CORINTHIANS 2:6-16 (1) Does 
Paul’s emphasis that the gospel has 
nothing to do with man’s wisdom 
mean therefore that its message is 
puerile and shallow? Note the sig- 
nificance of “them that are perfect” 
(v. 6, mature or adult) and “the 
deep things of God” (v. 10). (2) If 
God’s wisdom cannot be received 
through the senses nor through the 
intellect (v. 9), how can it be 
known? How do I look upon Bible 
study—the . understanding, for in- 
stance, of this very passage? Merely 
as a mental process? (3) What must 
take place in my friends before they 
can see any meaning in the Bible 
and spiritual truth? (4) Just as the 
natural man (one unenlightened by 
the Holy Spirit) regards spiritual 
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things as foolish, so also he cannot. 


understand (“judge,” or discern, v. 
15) the way a spiritually-minded 
Christian thinks, acts, and speaks. 


THURSDAY, APRIL 12 

| CORINTHIANS 3:1-17 (1) What is 
one of the penalties (vv. 1-2) of be- 
ing “carnal,” i.e. a Christian who still 
lives like those (v. 3) without the 
Spirit? How would this realization 
make the Corinthians anxious to 
overcome all their factions? (2) Why 
does Paul emphasize “ye are God’s 
building”? How does the analogy of 
planting, watering, and harvest tend 
to cut away the ground from quar- 
rels over spiritual leaders of differing 
gifts? (3) Does our salvation depend 
upon the kind of life we live? What 
are the two motives held out here to 
encourage holy living (vv. 14, 16, 
17)? Let me ask myself this ques- 
tion concerning every doubtful ac- 
tivity, Will it be a lasting contribu- 
tion to the building of God’s temple 
or will it perish in the fire of His 
testing ? 


FRIDAY, APRIL 13 

1 CORINTHIANS 3:18-4:5 (1) V. 18 
might have been written to college 
students. It is so easy to be deceived 
by well-educated leaders who possess 
much knowledge of this world but 
who are unenlightened by the Holy 
Spirit and so are destitute of true 
wisdom in God’s sight. (2) Do I look 
with more favor because of his in- 
tellect on one Christian minister than 
on another? Note the command in 
v. 21 and cf. 1:31. It is not his in- 
tellectual powers that count, but what 
(4:1)? God has given His church 
many ministers (v. 22) whereby we 
_ May learn more of His wisdom. In- 
deed all the circumstances of life can 
contribute to that end (v. 22). Cf. 
2:15. (3) Is it brilliance that God 
looks for in His servants? (4) How 
much stock do I put in men’s opin- 
ions of me? Whose opinion matters 
supremely (vv. 3-5)? Why? 
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SATURDAY, APRIL 14 
I CORINTHIANS 4:6-21 (1) Instead of 


speaking only in the abstract about 
the proper attitude toward ministers 
of the gospel, Paul used himself and 
Apollos by way of illustration (v. 6). 
What important lesson was this to 
teach? “Above what is written” 
means “beyond the scriptural stand- 
ard.” (2) Vv. 8 and 10 are ironical. 
The Corinthians were so blind to 
their own shortcomings that they im- 
agined themselves spiritually well- 
nourished, rich, independent, and 
powerful. (3) What are the true 
marks of those whom God has chosen 
as examples to the world? Read v. 16 
in the light of vv. 11-13. Was Paul 
arrogant in bidding others follow 
such behavior? Note the qualifying 
phrase describing the ways (v. 17) 
which his converts—and we too—are 
urged to imitate. 

SUNDAY, APRIL 15 

I CORINTHIANS 5 (1) Has Satan any 
power to harm a member of Christ’s 
body without specific permission 
from God? Think over Job 1:12; 
2:6 and Luke 22:31. Note then the 
solemn significance of the church in 
her Saviour’s name (v. 4) handing 
over one of its members to Satan. 
Would he thereby lose his salvation? 
It seems God at times allows Satan 
to be the instrument to punish His 
own. Why? (2) The feast of the 
Passover was also called the feast of 
unleavened bread, as God command- 
ed His people to put away all trace 
of leaven from their houses. See 
Exod. 12:13-17. What does the illus- 
tration of leaven reveal concerning 
the effect of sin? (3) Who are they 
whom Christians are called upon to 
judge? Is such judging of an indi- 
vidual carping criticism (Matt. 7:1) 
or a corporate judicial act? Who are 
they whom Christians are not to 
judge? 

MONDAY, APRIL 16 

I CORINTHIANS 6 (1) What two alter- 
natives (vv. 5, 7) are suggested by 


Paul to the unthinkable practice of 
Christians taking their disputes to be 
settled before non-Christians? What 
kind of a brother (or sister) am I to 
other Christians (v. 6)? (2) God 
designed the stomach for food, and 
food for the stomach (v. 13). But 
it is utterly false to use this as a par- 
allel argument for the promiscuous 
indulgence of sexual appetite. What 
is the Lord’s higher purpose for the 
human body? Contrast its future 
(v. 14) with that of the stomach and 
food (v. 13) when neither will be 
required any more. (3) How must 
a realization of the physical unity 
God intended between a man and his 
wife (with v. 16 read Gen. 2:24) and 
the spiritual unity between the Lord 
and a believer (v. 17) lead us to look 
upon our physical bodies? Are they 
ours to dispose of as we will? 


TUESDAY, APRIL 17 


I CORINTHIANS 7:1-24 (1) V. 6 is 
often misunderstood. A good para- 
phrase is, “I give the advice above 
more as a concession than as a com- 
mand.” Where does sexual incon- 
tinence begin (vv. 5, 9) before it 
expresses itself in the body? Cf. 
Christ’s piercing words, Matt. 5:28. 
In these days of loose moral living, it 
is well to remember the Bible stresses 
both the husband’s and the wife’s 
mutual responsibility the one to the 
other (vv. 3-4). (2) The reason for 
the expressions in wv. 10, 12 “not I, 
but the Lord,” and “I not the Lord,” 
is simply that in reference to divorce 
Christ did give a specific command 
(Mark 10:7-12), whereas in refer- 
ence to separation between believing 
and unbelieving partners He gave no 
definite word. But His apostle, 
guided by His Spirit (see John 16: 
13), is applying the general principle 
to this particular instance. (3) Ac- 
cepting Christ as Saviour will involve 
a change of heart but not necessarily 
a change of circumstance (vv. 20, 
24). 














The questions of THIS MORNING 
WITH CoD are based on the Scripture 
passages followed by the Senior Notes 
of the Scripture Union series. North 
American office of the Scripture Union 
is 30 St. Mary Street, Toronto 5, On- 
tario. A year’s subscription to the 
Senior Notes is 75¢, provides extra 


help on these same passages. 





WEDNESDAY, APRIL 18 

I CORINTHIANS 7:25-40 (1) By ob- 
serving the words “on account of the 
present distress” (v. 26) much mis- 
understanding of the advice here 
given is avoided. In times of war and 
persecution marriage (and children) 
tend only to increase occasions for 
suffering (v. 28). Cf. Christ’s warn- 
ing in Matt. 24:19. (2) What is the 
important lesson of vv. 29-31? Does 
it have any bearing on my life if I 
am not married? Why is it so very 
important for those that are mar- 
ried? See the reason (vv. 32-34). 
(3) As an illustration of the two 
attitudes, preoccupation with the 
mundane (v. 33) and devotion to 
the spiritual (v. 35), see Luke 10: 
39-42. Which characterizes me? 


THURSDAY, APRIL 19 

I CORINTHIANS 8 (1) Those portions 
of sacrifices not actually burnt on the 
altars were used for feasts, in the 
idol temples, and in private homes, 
or were even sold in the markets. Was 
there anything essentially sinful for 
a Christian, who recognized God as 
the only true God, to eat such meat? 
(2) Why then was there any prob- 
lem? Observe that all Christians 
(v. 7) do not have the same degree 
of spiritual insight. Knowledge alone 
is not a sufficient guide for our con- 
duct. Why? What greater thing is 
needed (v. 1)? Contrast their effect: 
“Knowledge puffs up, love builds 
up.” (3) Is there anything I do with 
a perfectly free conscience that leads 
another Christian to follow my exam- 
ple against his conscience? If so, 


16 


this means I am guilty of what (v. 
12)? How can such sin be avoided 
(v. 13)? 

FRIDAY, APRIL 20 

I CORINTHIANS 9 (1) Many opposed 
Paul’s ministry, objecting that he had 
no authority as he was not of the 
Twelve. Did he have any real au- 
thority? See Acts 9:15. What was 
the proof of this (v. 2)? (2) What 
principle did Paul seek to prove in 
vv. 7-14 by one illustration after an- 
other? What am I doing to help 
make this principle operative for 
Christian workers today? (3) What 
was the impelling motive of Paul’s 
life that led him to try every conceiv- 
able means to “gain” (note this word 
3 times and “obtain,” v. 24) his ob- 
jective? Would such an objective 
alter my attitude toward my physical 
body (vv. 25-27)? Could I then 
abuse my health or pamper it? 
SATURDAY, APRIL 21 

1 CORINTHIANS 10:1-13 (1) The theme 
of idolatry is taken up again after 
the parenthesis concerning Paul’s 
apostolic authority. (2) What is the 
chief warning (v. 12)? Did the Cor- 
inthians need this? See 4:8; 5:2, 6. 
It is pointed out that all the Israelites 
(note emphatic repetition of “all,” 
vv. 1-4) had the same spiritual priv- 
ileges but not all were able to “stand” 
before God. See Num. 14:29-30. In 
fact all but two of them “fell” in the 
wilderness, punished in one way or 
another (vv. 7-10). (3) What is my 
immediate reaction to such a portray- 
al of human failure, in spite of di- 
vinely-given blessings? Is it the 
attitude enjoined in v. 12? But lest 
I give up in despair, there is the 
promise of v. 13. Memorize it, be- 
lieve it—prove it! 

SUNDAY, APRIL 22 

1 CORINTHIANS 10:14-11:1 (1) In any 
sacrifice where part of the animal is 
consumed on the altar and part eaten 
by the worshipper, the worshipper 
can be said to be a partaker of the 
altar (v. 18), and therefore of the 








one to whom the sacrifice is made, as 
they share together in the victim. (2) 
Think this through in relation to the 
sacrifice of Christ. He offered Him. 
self to God on the altar of Calvary 
—and we partake of the benefits of 
that sacrifice as we feed upon Him 
by faith, as symbolized in the Lord's 
Supper. (3) Was it the meat itself 
that would cause a Christian to 
stumble? Cf. I Tim. 4:4 with v. 26. 
What was it then? (4) God alone, 
and not another man’s conscience 
has the right to judge the liberty my 
conscience allows me (v. 29). But 
what other consideration should 
make me willing to forego some of 
that liberty (vv. 32-33) ? 
MONDAY, APRIL 23 

I CORINTHIANS 1]:2-16 (1) All agree 
that these verses present many difh- 
culties. They deal with the divinely 
appointed position of women and 
show the fitting manner in which they 
should appear in the public services 
of-the church. (2) The command “et 
her be covered” indicates: a. submis- 
sion (v. 9); and b. modesty (v. 13). 
a. The word “power” in v. 10 seems 
to mean “sign of (being under) au- 
thority.” A man has no visible su- 
perior in God’s order of creation, but 
a woman has such, namely, man. 
Should not her dress, deportment, 
manner of life, all exemplify this? 
b. The oriental veil of course was 
the covering referred to here. Man, 
as the highest of God’s creatures, 
needs no covering to hide him from 
the gaze of others. (3) In what way 
is the Holy Spirit calling us to apply 
these two principles today? Will I 
follow the custom of the churches of 
God throughout the years or be con- 
tentious and rebellious? 

TUESDAY, APRIL 24 

I CORINTHIANS 11:17-34 (1) What is 
the subject of these verses? For what 
were the Corinthians reproved? 
What had been the outcome of such 
conduct (v. 30)? (2) To what fact 
should men’s attention be drawn by 
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the celebration of the Lord’s Supper. 


(v. 26)? Am I reminded of this 


every time I partake? Why is it 
called a “memorial” feast? (3) Was 
the Lord’s Supper intended to serve 
merely as a friendly get-together for 
church members? Think over vv. 27- 
29. Have I discerned the true mean- 
ing of the bread and the wine? 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 25 

| CORINTHIANS 12 (1) What is the 
chief lesson of this chapter? Yet 
note the three ways in which the Holy 
Spirit deals alike with every Chris- 
tian (vv. 3, 7, 13). (2) What kind 
of an attitude between Christians 
was the analogy of the human body 
intended to promote? What two 
attitudes are indicated by the words, 
“Because I am not the eye, I am not 
of the body,” and “I have no need of 
you?” (3) What is the force of the 
questions in vv. 29-30? If I seem to 
be devoid of any spiritual gift, note 
the command in v. 31. Link this with 
Jas. 1:17. Note where the gift of 
“tongues” is placed on the list. What 
is my motive in obeying the com- 
mand of v. 31—that I may be known 
as an outstanding Christian, or that 
others may thereby be strengthened 
(14:1, 3) ? 

THURSDAY, APRIL 26 

I CORINTHIANS 13 (1) Distinguish be- 
tween the gifts of the Spirit (c. 12) 
which our sovereign God gives as He 
chooses, some to one, some to an- 
other, and the fruit or manifestation 
of the Spirit (c. 13) called the most 
excellent way of all (12:31). Is this 
manifestation of the Spirit only for 
afew (12:7)? (2) Consider wv. 4-8 
and compare with Gal. 5:22-23. 
Could these verses have been written 
of the Lord Jesus’ life on earth? 
Think of an instance in the Gospels 
to illustrate each phrase. (3) Why 
is love greater than faith or hope? 
What will happen to faith and hope 
when once we know as we are 
known? Cf. Rom. 8:24b. 
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FRIDAY, APRIL 27 

I CORINTHIANS 14:1-19 (1) To proph- 
esy means not merely to “foretell” 
but also to “forthtell” or tell forth 
God’s truth. See v. 3. (2) Why is 
the gift of prophecy better than the 
gift of tongues (v. 5)? Apparently 
a man could be so under the control 
of the Holy Spirit that he could speak 
or pray in words of a language 
known neither to his audience (v. 
11) nor to himself (v. 14). In such 
a case could there be any benefit for 
the audience? Or any benefit for 
himself? (3) Note the repeated stress 
on the words edify, interpret and un- 
derstand. When I speak of Christ to 
others, do I take pains to use lan- 
guage they understand, to make my 
meaning clear? N. B. Neh. 8:8. 
SATURDAY, APRIL 28 

I CORINTHIANS 14:20-40 (1) Observe 
v. 24 does not contradict v. 22. What 
is the effect upon a non-Christian of 
Christians speaking miraculously in 
other languages? But note the great- 
er effect of a company of Christians 
one after another speaking forth the 
truth of God. (2) What is the basic 
principle behind all the instructions 
governing church procedure? Note 
especially vv. 33, 40. Observe that 
great spiritual fervor is not incom- 
patible with self-control (v. 32), as 
some claim and as is the case with 
evil spirits. Do the words “in order” 
characterize my life, my thoughts, 
my desk, my room, my affairs? (3) 
God placed man at the head of crea- 
tion and it is to men that He has 
assigned the right of leadership in 
public worship. Note the conjunction 
of v. 37 with v. 34. Has this com- 
mand (v. 34) ever been rescinded? 
SUNDAY, APRIL 29 

I CORINTHIANS 15:1-11 (1) Can I 
give a concise statement as to what 
the gospel is? Every witnessing 
Christian should memorize vv. 3-4. 
What is the significance of “accord- 
ing to the scriptures?” What did 
this fact mean to the disciples, to 


Paul, and to those who heard the 
gospel proclaimed for the first time? 
See Luke 24:45-46, and note the “ful- 
fillment” of the Scriptures stressed 
in Acts 13:27, 29, 33. (2) Assess the 
evidence given here for the resurrec- 
tion of Jesus Christ. Can it be said 
to be an attested historical fact? (3) 
How was the grace of God demon- 
strated in the case of Paul? In what 
ways, real if not spectacular, can my 
friends see His grace demonstrated 
in my life? 

MONDAY, APRIL 30 

I CORINTHIANS 15:12-28 (1) What 
two facts (vv. 12-13) must stand or 
fall together? If these two facts can- 
not be established, what is the in- 
evitable conclusion (v. 14) ? (2) Just 
as surely as death became part of 
human experience because of one 
man, what also can as surely become 
the experience of all because of an- 
other man, Jesus Christ, both God 
and man? Read John 5:28-29. (3) 
When men begin to wonder whether 
evil will ultimately triumph or wheth- 
er mankind will eventually annihilate 
itself, what assurance does the Word 
of God set before the Christian? 


(The April studies of “This Morning With 
God” were prepared by Yvonne K. Woods.) 


ANNOUNCING INTER-VARSITY 
SERVICE FELLOWSHIP 

In order to follow up Christian col- 
legians who are in the armed forces, 
IVCF is announcing the formation 
of the Inter-Varsity Service Fellow- 
ship. To carry out its aim of help- 
ing strengthen the witness of indi- 
vidual Christians in the service, 
IVCF will try to put Christians in 
the same area in touch with each 
other, send out helpful literature, 
and generally encourage them in 
every way possible. Registration 
cards are being sent to IVCF chap- 
ters to enroll prospective service men 
and women. Men and women al- 
ready in the service, or students not 
affliated. with an IVCF chapter, may 
enroll by writing to Inter-Varsity 
Service Fellowship, 1444 North 
Astor, Chicago 10, Illinois. 





OF OVERCOMING SATAN 


Bis HAVE overcome the evil one. . . . the Begotten 
of God keeps him, and the evil one does not touch 
him” (I John 2:13-14; 5:18, author’s translation). 

Scripture teaches that the whole world is in the 
embrace of the evil one. This deceitful, powerful, 
and malignant spiritual being—otherwise known as 
“Satan,” “the devil,” or simply “wicked one” or 
“evil one”—has authority over unregenerate men. 
The world is overcome by him, as the Apostle John 
plainly states in I John 5:19 (see especially R. V.). 
Moreover this domination is evident in our Lord 
Jesus Christ’s thrice-repeated reference to the enemy 
as “the prince of this world” (John 12:31; 14:30; 
16:11) ; and it is patent in the Apostle Paul’s asser- 
tion that the adversary is “the god of this world” 
(II Corinthians 4:4). 


Granted, men in general are not aware of their 
servitude to Satan; he is too wise and crafty to 
allow the majority of his dupes even to be apprised 
of his existence! And the few who are aware of him 
live in constant fear, knowing no escape from him. 


Yet there are men who have overcome this’ dread- 
ful creature. The Apostle John wrote his first epistle 
to persons of this category. And how had they over- 
come him? Through faith in Him who once and for 
all by His sacrificial and atoning death accomplished 
the judgment of Satan (John 12:31-33; Colossians 
2:15; Hebrews 2:14-15; Revelation 12:11), these 
former captives of the evil one overcame him! They 
experienced divine deliverance from “the authority 
of darkness” and translation into “the kingdom of 
his dear Son” (Colossians 1:13). 


Furthermore, these happy souls enjoy permanent 
protection from Satan’s grasp. Concerning such a 
liberated soul the Holy Spirit has declared: “and 
the evil one does not touch him.” This means that 
the devil does not lay hold on him. He assaults him. 
He tempts him to sin. He harasses him; yes, all this 
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Seventh in a series of studies, 
“Tests of Eternal Life” 


from the First Epistle of John 


he does as often as possible, but he gets no hold. 
Why? Because “the Begotten of God keeps him.”* 
The only begotten Son of God who died for him 
and rose again now intercedes with the Father for 
his preservation from “the evil one” (John 17:15). 
Those to whom the Son gives eternal life (John 17:2) 
share with Him in His triumph over Satan. 

But you may wonder if you have part in this great 
victory. Is your mind yet blinded to the truth of 
the gospel of Christ, or has its dazzling light shone 
into your heart, giving you the knowledge of God’s 
glory “in the face of Jesus Christ” (II Corinthians 
4:3-6)? If it has, the devil’s authority over you has 
been destroyed. You are certainly “in him that is 
true, even in God’s Son Jesus Christ.” And “this 
is the true God and eternal life” (I John 5:20). 

Have you overcome false prophets—the mouth- 
pieces of evil spirits—who deny the incarnation of 
the Son of God; do you shun them as “not of God” 
(I John 4:3)? To do so, you must be “strong” (I 
John 2:14); but not in your own strength, for it 
takes infinitely more than human strength to with- 
stand the powers of darkness. You could not achieve 
such a victory except in the strength of the indwell- 
ing Spirit of God who is “greater . . . than he [Satan] 
that is in the world” (I John 4:4). If you have over- 
come the evil one, you must be “of God,” born of 
His Spirit, having eternal life. END 
*This translation, variant from the A.V., is supported by 
sound scholarship in the fields of textual criticism and Bib- 
lical interpretation. Nestle’s text and that of Westcott and 
Hort prefer “him” [hauton] to “himself” [heauton]; and “he 
that is begotten of God” [meaning the child of God] is re- 
jected as a poor translation of the Greek in preference to 
the above primarily on the ground of an abrupt change to 
the aorist participle [o gennetheis) in this clause from the 
perfect participle [to gegennemenon] used in the one imme- 
diately preceding. See The Epistles of St. John edited by 
A. Plummer in The Cambridge Bible for Schools and Col- 
leges, pp. 169-170. 
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SPECIAL BIBLIOGRAPHY FEATURE COMPLETE IN THIS ISSUE 


TO PUT TO WORK 


a bibliography by Dr. Wilbur Smith 


The bibliography given here originally appeared in His four and one-half 
years ago. It was received so enthusiastically that the large extra supply was 
presently exhausted. Because demand for the bibliography has steadily con- 
tinued, HIS editors arranged for its republication in this issue, corrected and 
revised by its author, Dr. Wilbur M. Smith. Reprints will soon be available 
from the IVCF office, 1444 North Astor, Chicago 10, at a nominal cost. 

Compiled by one of the best-known bibliographers of the evangelical world, 
the list has already proved its value to many. The primary reason in pub- 
lishing this bibliography is to acquaint Christian students with books that 
will strengthen their knowledge and faith. 

When an anti-Biblical concept appears in the textbook or classroom, consult 
this list for a book that will show the other side. When a friend asks a hard- 
to-answer question, help him by finding the answer in one of these books. 

Some of the books in this list should be purchased for permanent use or 
to give as gifts to thinking friends—Christian or otherwise. Notice that the 
annotations frequently point out the “must” books. Readers should be warned 
that quite a number of the recommended books are now out of print, although 
sharp hunters should be able to locate several in secondhand-book stores. 

There will naturally be the temptation to put this list away for future refer- 
ence. The editors suggest, however, that some time each week be set aside 
to begin studying some of these volumes. Consistent reading, even though time 
is limited, can help make one’s Christian life more effective, more spiritually 
productive, and better related te the non-Christian world. 

This bibliography is adequate, though not exhaustive. 


























































volume for beginners. 














Lewis S. Chafer. Major Bible Themes, Chicago, Bible Insti- 
tute Colportage Association, 1927, pp. x, 329. An excellent 


Samuel G. Craig, Christianity Rightly So-Called, Philadel- 


GREAT TRUTHS OF THE 
CHRISTIAN FAITH 


More than any other religious group in the world, the followers of the Lord Jesus Christ need 
to possess a clear understanding of the great fundamental truths of their faith. This is true, (1) 
because no other religious faith claims to have such a full understanding of God as does the 
Christian faith; (2) because the Christian Church, when true to its Lord, has always claimed to 
be the possessor—by divine revelation—of the only perfect, complete, and final religion in the 
world; (3) because there are tremendous forces in the world today directed—intentionally or un- 
intentionally—against the mighty bulwarks of the Christian faith; these attempt to obliterate the 
lines which distinguish the Christian faith from other religions of the world and to destroy con- 
fidence in its elemental truths; (4) because, more than ever since the dawn of the Christian era, 
we are now hearing men—even within the Church and within our theological seminaries—propos- 
ing a “world religion,’ which would mean the dethroning of Christ, the silencing of the need and 
glory of His atoning death, the denial of all that the Church has held sacred through the ages, 
and the abandonment of men to the changing philosophical speculations of unregenerate minds; 
and (5) because in such a chaotic and fear-ridden day as this, men everywhere—and in some 
places great multitudes of young men—are asking what the Christian faith teaches and on what 
grounds this faith may stand, hoping that the grounds are secure and knowing that if in this 
faith they do not find what their souls need they will not find it on earth. 





churches . . . [and] as far as I know the only evangelical 
in the Church of England at present who is master of 
English style. He has a perfect mastery of the great evan- 
gelical system. and knows how to keep dogma in constant 
connection with Christian living experience.” 


phia, Presbyterian and Reformed Publishing Co., 1946, 
pp. ix. 270. This is one of the most vigorously written 
books on the major doctrines of our faith that has ap- 
peared for a long time. It is an excellent volume to place 
in the hands of a man of some education who wants to 
know what the Christian faith stands for,- and wants it 
presented in the language of a mature scholar. 


W. H. Griffth-Thomas, Principles of Theology, London, 
Longmans, Green, 1930, pp. 540. The most important, and, 
at the same time, the least known of the rich writings of 
the former head of Wycliffe College, Oxford. 


T. C. Hammond, Jn Understanding Be Men: A Synopsis of 
Christian Doctrine for Nontheological Studenis. London. 
Inter-Varsity Fellowship, 1936, pp. x, 255. 


Paul L. Mellenbruch, The Doctrines of Christianity, New 
York. Revell, 1931, pp. xvi, 257. For the most part out- 
line studies. 


H. C. G. Moule. Outline of Christian Doctrine. London, Hod- 
der & Stoughton, n.d., pp. xvi, 288. Sir William Robertson 
Nicol, in 1900, said of Bishop Moule, “Dr. Moule is the 
most influential member of the Evangelical Party of the 
Church of England, but he is besides, a teacher of all the 





J. S. Whale, Christian Doctrine, London, Macmillan, 1941, 


pp. 197. Bibliography. 


Thomas D. Bernard, The Progress of Doctrine in the New 


Testament. This book formed the Bampton Lectures for 
1865, and has always been recognized as one of the most 
notable of that great series. This is one of those few must 
books for every Christian. It has been reprinted many 
times, and three times in this country in the last ten years. 
Both Zondervan and Eerdmans have brought out an edi- 
tion recently, the one by Zondervan carrying a biograph- 
ical sketch of Bernard written by the author of this bib- 
liography. The volume extends to 244 pages. It will prove 
a guide for every Christian to the rich literature of the 
New Testament. 


Bernard Ramm, Protestant Biblical Interpretation: A Text: 


book of Hermeneutics for Conservative Protestants, Boston, 
W. A. Wilde, 1950, pp. xv, 197. Hermeneutics is the 
science of Biblical interpretation. In my own opinion, this 
is the only worth-while textbook on hermeneutics now 
available in the English language, and easily the best that 
has been published in this country in the last forty years 
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THE BIBLE: 


DIVINE SOURCE OF FAITH 


Without the Bible there would be no vigorous, triumphant Christian faith. Without the Bible we 
would have no definite, dependable knowledge or divinely-given interpretation of the Person, the 
teachings, and the work of the Lord Jesus Christ. Indeed, without the Bible we would be as other 
peoples of the earth, without a true knowledge of God, and thus without hope or joy or peace in 
our hearts. 

This Book has had more influence over the world than any other twenty books. If it is what 
it claims to be, it is the only volume, of the millions that exist, that can be accepted as truly in- 
spired of God and thus of absolutely undeniable authority. For loyalty to this Book multitudes 
have died as martyrs; in the hope which this Book offers, millions have endured suffering and 
rejoiced in the hope of an inheritance laid up in heaven. From the pages of this Book the Church 
has heralded to a lost world its message of redemption for nineteen hundred years. From this 
Book the Church has always drawn its strength, inspiration, guidance, and confidence. It is 
against this Book that the enemies of the Christian faith direct their most powerful attacks. Only 
with this Sword of the Spirit will the Church continue strong and victorious—able to distinguish 


the true from the false and to cope with the fierce onsets of the evil one. 


THE INSPIRATION OF THE SCRIPTURES 


One of the most important matters to consider as we 
think of the Bible is its inspiration. These books will help: 
Arthur T. Pierson, Many Infallible Proofs, New York, Re- 

vell, 1886, pp. 322. 


Lorraine Boettner, The Reformed Doctrine of Predestination, 
Grand Rapids, Eerdmans, 1932, pp. 431. 


Herman Bavinck, The Philosophy of Revelation, London, 
Longmans, 1909, pp. x, 349. These famous lectures by 
a Dutch theologian were first delivered on the L. P. Stone 
Foundation at Princeton Theological Seminary. 


Basil F. C. Atkinson, Js the Bible True? New York, Revell, 
3d Edition, 1934, pp. 209. 


James Orr, Religion and Inspiration, London, Duckworth 
and Co., 1910, pp. xii, 224. 

Adolph Saphir, The Divine Unity of Scripture, London, 1909, 
pp. vii, 304. 

D. M. McIntyre, The Spirit of the Word, London, Morgan 
and Scott, 1908, pp. xiii, 248. 


W. Graham Scroggie, Js the Bible the Word of God? Phila- 
delphia, The Sunday School Times, 1922, pp. 121. 


Benjamin B. Warfield, Revelation and Inspiration, New York, 
Oxford [c. 1927], pp. 457. This is probably the most re- 
markable volume on the inspiration of the Scriptures to 
be written in the last half century. It is for those who 
enjoy long, scholarly articles on Biblical matters, and— 
for the most part—for advanced students. 
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N. B. Stonehouse and Paul Wooley, eds., The Infallible 
Word: A Symposium, the Presbyterian Guardian Publish- 
ing Co., 1946, pp. ix, 300. This is the finest book on the 
subject since Dr. Warfield’s volume. It considers some 
subjects which Dr. Warfield does not and should be in the 
hands of every believer. 


Theodore Engelder, Scripture Cannot Be Broken, St. Louis, 
Concordia, 1945, pp. 498. This monumental, scholarly, 
fully-documented work devotes more than two hundred 
pages to the question, “Does the Bible Contain Errors?” 
This is followed by a chapter on “Has the Bible Moral 
Blemishes?” Four chapters, embracing some 150 pages, 
are devoted to a rigorous defense of the doctrine of ver- 
bal inspiration. 


Sir Frederick George Kenyon, The Bible and Modern Scho- 
larship, London, Murray, 1948, pp. 53. 


HOW THE BIBLE CAME TO US 


H. G. S. Miller, General Biblical Introduction, New York, 
Houghton, 1937, pp. xiv, 414. This volume is being intro- 
duced as a textbook in many institutions in our country, 
and deserves to be. It gives full consideration to the canon 
and inspiration of the Scriptures, the testimony of Christ 
to the Scriptures, and the general language and the his- 
tory of the text; it has quite an exhaustive section on 
modern versions. Almost indispensable for the general 
Bible student. 


John Paterson Smyth, How We Got Our Bible, New Edition, 
New York, James Pott and Co., 1915, pp. 153. 





Sir Frederick Kenyon, The Story of the Bible: A popular 
account of how it came to us, New York, E. P. Dutton 
and Co., 1937, pp. vii, 159. 


H. Wheeler Robinson (Editor), The Bible in Its Ancient 
and English Versions, New York, Oxford, 1940, pp. vii, 
337. Bibliography. An excellent, scholarly piece of work. 


H. W. Hoare, The Evolution of the English Bible (from 
1382-1885), 2d edition, London, John Murray, 1901, pp. 
xxxii, 336. Bibliography. 


B. F. Westcott, General View of the History of the English 
Bible, Revised edition, London, Macmillan, 1872, pp. xvii, 
359. Although an old volume, this still has great value. 


Frank E. Gaebelein, Down Through the Ages, New York, 
Our Hope Publishing Company, 1936, pp. 106. The best 
shorter guide to this interesting subject. Well-thought-of 
by the late Dr. William Lyon Phelps, of Yale. 


CONTENTS OF THE BIBLE 


One of the most important questions a Christian asks 
himself is: Just what does the Bible teach? This is not a 
question that can be answered in a single sentence or a 
single day. But if one is serious about it, it can be answered. 
To know what is in the Bible demands work. As Archbishop 
Trench once said, “Holy Scripture is not the book for the 
slothful; it is not the book which can be interpreted without, 
and apart from, and by the deniers of, that Holy Spirit by 
whom it came. Rather is it a field, upon the surface of 
which if sometimes we gather manna easily and without 
labour, and given, as it were, freely to our hands, yet of 
which also many portions are to be cultivated with pains 
and toil, ere they will yield food for the use of man. This 
bread of life also is to be often eaten in the wholesome 
sweat of our brow.” 


There are a number of ways to get at the meaning of the 
Word of God. First of all, we should have a good Bible 
Dictionary. The most important now available is the last 
revision of John D. Davis’s famous Westminster Dictionary 
of the Bible. Revised by Dr. Henry Snyder Gehman, of 
Princeton Theological Seminary, Philadelphia, 1945, pp. 658. 
There are blemishes in this work, but after all these are 
recognized, it is still the most important one-volume diction- 
ary now available. 


One may ask, “What commentary shall I get for studying 
the Bible?” Frankly, there is no one-volume commentary 
on the Scriptures now available that will satisfy the earnest 
Bible student who wants to get at the real meaning of the 
major portions of the Word of God. In 1908 the Macmillan 
Company issued a large volume, of over 1200 pages, A Com- 
mentary on the Whole Bible, by various writers, edited by 
J. R. Dummelow. It has had a wholesome influence, but 
1200 pages will not expound, interpret, and >xplain a book 
which (generally) in itself, numbers 1300 pages. 


Since Dummelow’s commentary, the late Dr. James M. 
Gray issued The Christian Workers’ Commentary (1915, pp. 
447), which has had an extensive and well deserved sale but 
is not even so full in its interpretation as the Dummelow 
commentary. 

What might be called the most important, large, one-vol- 








ume commentary of our generation is that edited by the late 
Bishop Charles Gore: A New Commentary on Holy Scripture. 
It is a very scholarly work of over three thousand columns 
—in parts very acceptable, in other parts most unsatisfactory, 
in places even radical. The truly adequate, satisfying, one- 


volume commentary on the Holy Scriptures has net yet been 
written. 


The trouble with many-volumed commentaries is that one 
will never get time to read them through. Take, for instance, 
the twenty-four massive volumes of the great Commentary of 
the Holy Scriptures edited by John Peter Lange, to which 
some of the best Bible scholars of the nineteenth century 
contributed. I doubt if there are ten ministers living in 
America today who have ever read this commentary through. 
The good thing about it is that it will give you something— 
and generally something important—on every phrase in the 
Scriptures, 


The work not so well known, published in eight volumes 
some years ago, is A Bible Commentary for English Readers, 
edited by Charles John Ellicott. It rarely fails to give ade- 
quate interpretation for every verse. 


One of the greatest commentaries ever produced in Great 
Britain is the famous Commentary Critical, Experimental and 
Practical on the Old and New Testaments, by Robert Jamie- 
son, A. R. Fausset, and David Brown, generally known as 
the Jamieson, Fausset, and Brown Commentary. 


One other might be mentioned: the nine-volume The Holy 
Bible with Explanatory and Critical Commentary, edited by 
F. C. Cook in the late 1800's. 

(Commentaries on the individual books of the Bible are given 
later in this bibliography.) 


In considering the contents of the Scriptures we must of 
course have some idea of the different periods of Bible 
history. Note these Bible histories: 


William G. Blaikie, A Manual of Bible History in Connec- 
tion with the General History of the World, new edition, 
rev., New York, T. Nelson and Sons, 1925, pp. viii, 512. 
There has been an edition since this one, but it has been 
re-edited and altered in the direction of liberal interpreta- 
tion; we really do not have an up-to-date manual of history 
from a conservative viewpoint. 


Elmer W. K. Mould, Essentials of Bible History, New York, 
T. Nelson and Sons, 1939, pp. 678. This is the most im- 
portant recent, scholarly survey of the entire field of Bible 
history, but in many places it is severely critical; also, it 
overemphasizes sociological subjects and seldom stresses 
truly spiritual aspects of the history. It is, however, packed 
with information. 


Ira Maurice Price, A Syllabus of Old Testament History, 
14th edition, 1935, pp. 471. Charmingly written narrative, 
well illustrated, but with a more liberal viewpoint than 
Mould’s work. 


A. T. Olmstead, The History of Palestine and Syria to the 
Macedonian Conquest, New York, Scribners, 1931, pp. xxx, 
664. This volume contains 187 illustrations, nineteen maps, 
and charts. It is so comprehensive that when it appeared 
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the distinguished archaeologist, Dr. Charles A. Barton, said 
that the author “has done his work so successfully that it 
is not too much to say that there is no other history of this 
part of the orient in any language that can be regarded 
even as a remote rival of this volume.” 


Cecil Roth, Short History of the Jewish People, revised edi- 
tion, 1948, pp. 486. 


J. S. Parkes, History of Palestine from 135 A.D. to Modern 
Times, Oxford University Press, 1949, pp. 391. 


THE DEVOTIONAL STUDY OF THE SCRIPTURES 

While we are talking about Bible study and getting at 
the contents of the Scriptures, we must remember that the 
Word of God was not given to us only to communicate his- 
tory, and biographical truth, but that its primary intention 
was the communication of spiritual truth. To apprehend this 
message properly one must study the Bible sympathetically 
and with the divine help of the Holy Spirit Himself. For 
getting at some of the richer treasures of the Scriptures the 
following might be suggested: 


Frank E. Gaebelein, Exploring the Bible, New York, Our 
Hope Publishing Company, 1929, pp. vii, 214. Wheaton, 
Van Kampen, 3d edition, revised, 1950, pp. xv, 150. 


W. Graham Scroggie, Ruling Lines of Progressive Revelation 
Studies in the Unity and Harmony of the Scriptures, 
London, Morgan and Scott, 1919, pp. 176. 


Frank E. Gaebelein, The Christian’s Use of the Bible, Chi- 
cago, Moody Press, 1946, pp. 126, bibliography. Here at 
last is a much needed work on II Timothy 3:16, 17, show- 
ing why the Bible was inspired, and how we may get out 
of the Scriptures the truth and help which God would 
impart to us. 


Wilbur M. Smith, Profitable Bible Study, Boston, W. A. 
Wilde Company, 1939, pp. 214. This book first presents, 
with illustrations, eight different methods for studying the 
Bible for the nourishment of one’s own soul. This is fol- 
lowed with a chapter on “The Bible-Reading Habits of 
Four Well-Known Americans”; the last half of the book 
is an annotated, classified list of 150 outstanding books 
for the Bible teacher’s library. 


THE BIBLE AND ARCHAEOLOGY 

Probably in no field of Biblical study have the Scriptures 
received such remarkable confirmation, since the dawn of 
our critical age, as in the field of archaeology. The subject 
is fascinating, and if one will earnestly enter into its study, 
he will have in his mind and on his lips a great amount of 
interesting, solid information with which to help students 
who are floundering under the unjust attacks of skeptical 
professors. I am giving this list of books on archaeology in 
alphabetical order: 


J. McKee Adams, Biblical Backgrounds, Nashville, Tennes- 
see, Broadman Press, 1932, pp. 482. Excellently illustrated. 


William F. Albright, The Archaeology of Palestine and the 
Bible, New York, Revell, 1935, pp. 250. Written by the 
outstanding authority on Old Testament archaeology in 
the world today. 
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William Foxwell Albright, The Archaeology of Palestine, 
London, Penguin Books, 1949, pp. 271. This is the finest, 
most up-to-date, brief statement by a great scholar on this 
subject available in our language, at an amazingly low 
price of 75c. The material here is so compact and full, 
the result of a lifetime of study, that it can be read three 
or four times and still be found profitable. 


George A. Barton, Archaeology and the Bible, Philadelphia, 
7th edition, 1938, pp. 607. This work—generally conserva- 
tive, covering all major subjects of Biblical archaeology— 
is beautifully and helpfully illustrated and will be a 
standard for years to come. 


Millar Burrows, What Mean These Stones? The American 
Schools of Oriental Research, 1941, pp. xvi, 306. 


Stephen L. Caiger, Bible and Spade: An Introduction to 
Biblical Archaeology, Oxford, 1936. pp. 218. Bibliography. 


Gustaf Dalman, Sacred Sites and Ways: Studies in the Top- 
ography of the Gospels, New York, Macmillan, 1935, pp. 
xii, 398. 


Adolf Deissman, Light from the Ancient East, new edition, 
London, Hodder & Stoughton, 1927, pp. xxxii, 535. Deiss- 
man was one of the world’s greatest authorities on New 
Testament history and archaeology. This book is well 
written; it will take a summer to read but is infinitely 
worth it. Almost every page of the New Testament is il- 
luminated. 


Jack Finnegan, Light from the Ancient East and the Ancient 
People: the Archaeological Background of the Hebrew- 
Christian Religion, Princeton University Press, 1946, pp. 
xxxiv, 500. This volume will probably be a standard for 
years to come. 


Joseph P. Free, Archaeology and Bible History, Wheaton, 
Van Kampen Press, 1950, pp. 398. This recent volume by 
a Wheaton College professor is thoroughly conservative 
and will introduce the reader to most of the more im- 
portant archaeological confirmations of the Scriptures. 


John Garstang, Joshua and Judges, London. Constable and 
Company, Limited, 1931, pp. xxiv, 423. For the two books 
of the Bible which this volume illustrates there will prob- 
ably not be anything to equal it for many years. The vast 
number of photographs by Aerial Photographic Company 
make this a remarkable volume. 


John Garstang and J. B. E. Garstang, The Story of Jericho, 
London, Hodder & Stoughton, 1940, pp. xvii, 200. The ex- 
cavations of Jericho have been some of the most remark- 
able of all those in the Holy Land, and show how marvel- 
ously accurate are the references to Jericho in the book 
of Joshua. 


Nelson Glueck, The River Jordan, Philadelphia, The West- 
minster Press, 1946, pp. xvi, 268. A beautifully illustrated 
volume. 


Sir Frederick Kenyon, The Bible and Archaeology, New 
York, Harper, 1940, pp. 310. A beautifully printed volume, 
fully illustrated, by one of our best modern scholars. 


Sir Charles Marston, The Bible Comes Alive, London, Eyre 
& Spottiswoode, 1937, pp. xix, 302. A popular work by a 





wealthy British manufacturer who became intensely inter- 
ested in Biblical archaeology and bore a noble witness to 
the accuracy of the Scriptures. 


William M. Ramsay, The Bearing of Recent Discoveries on 
the Trustworthiness of the New Testament, 4th edition, 
London, Hodder & Stoughton, 1921, pp. 441. This remark- 
able volume by one of the outstanding Bible scholars of 
the last generation has long been out of print and is not 
easy to come upon. But it will strengthen the faith of any 
earnest student. 


George L. Robinson, The Bearing of Archaeology on the 
Old Testament, New York, American Tract Society, 1941, 
pp. 207. An excellent, brief handbook except for a few 
careless statements. 


A. Rendle Short, Modern Discovery and the Bible, London, 


Inter-Varsity Fellowship of Evangelical Unions, 1940, pp. 
181. 


Leonard Wooley, Abraham: Recent Discoveries and Hebrew 
Origin, London, Faber & Faber, 1936, pp. 299. Throws 
much light on the patriarchal age of Biblical history. 


HISTORICAL ACCURACY OF THE SCRIPTURES 


Oswald T. Allis, The Five Books of Moses, Philadelphia, 


Presbyterian and Reform Publishing Company, 1943, pp. 
xii, 319. 


Robert Dick Wilson, A Scientific Investigation of the Old 
Testament, Philadelphia, 1926, pp. 225. 


F. F. Bruce, Are the New Testament Documents Reliable? 
London, Inter-Varsity Fellowship, 3d edition, 1950, pp. 118. 
By far the best book on this subject from a conservative 
standpoint of small compass that we have. 


THE BiBLE AND SCIENCE 


As far as I know no one has given us, since the great de- 
velopments of modern science, a satisfactory work on the 
vast and important subject of science and the Bible. It will 
have to be done by one who has a thorough acquaintance of 
Hebrew and Greek and who, through a long discipline in 
geology, physics, and chemistry, knows the ascertained truths 
of natural science as at present understood. 


The following books do not cover the field; they are sug- 
gestive and helpful, but they will not be found satisfying in 
every way. 


Henry M. Morris, That You Might Believe, Chicago, Good 
Books, Inc., 1946, pp. 156. 


A. Rendle Short, Modern Discovery and the Bible, London, 
Inter-Varsity Fellowship, 1942, pp. 188. 


Peter W. Stoner, From Science to Souls, Chicago, Moody 
Press, 1944, pp. 116. 


The American Scientific Affiliation, Modern Science and 
Christian Faith, Wheaton, Van Kampen Press, 2d edition, 
1950, pp. 316. In my opinion this is the only satisfactory 
volume on this important subject written in the last 
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twenty years. Each chapter is by an authority in some 
field of science. A must book for all Christian students. 


THE GREATNESS OF THE BIBLE 


Perhaps a few books setting forth some of the great vir- 
tues and the remarkable influence of the Word of God may 
prove helpful to college students. We still need a definitive 
work covering the entire field of the influence of the Holy 
Scriptures upon western civilization. 


James G. K. McClure, The Supreme Book of Mankind, New 
York, Charles Scribner & Sons, 1930, pp. 227. 


Margaret B. Crooke, etc., The Bible and Its Literary Asso- 
ciations, New York, Abingdon, 1937. pp. 395. Bibliography. 


T. H. Darlow, The Greatest Book in the World, New York, 
Doubleday Doran, 1927, pp. 191. 


Edgar Whittaker Work, The Bible in English Literature, New 
York, Revell, 1917, pp. 287. 


Arthur T. Pierson, The Bible in Spiritual Life, New York, 
Gospel Publishing House, 1908, pp. 483. 


Thomas Carter, Shakespeare and Holy Scripture, London, 
Hodder & Stoughton, 1895, pp. viii, 400. 

P. Marion Simms, The Bible in America: Versions that have 
plaved their part in the making of the Republic, New 
York, 1936, pp. xxv. 394. This volume is filled with inter- 
esting material not easily come upon elsewhere; at the 
same time, here and there, it contains unfair statements 
concerning certain conservative authors in the field of 
Biblical literature. 


DIFFICULTIES IN THE BIBLE 

W. Arndt, Does the Bible Contradict Itself? St. Louis, Con- 
cordia, 1926. 

Carey L. Daniel, The Bible’s Seeming Contradictions, Grand 
Rapids, Zondervan, 1941, pp. 155. 

James M. Gray, Bible Problems Explained, New York, Re- 
vell [c. 1913], pp. 127. 

R. A. Torrey, Difficulties in the Bible, Revell [c. 1907], pp. 
125. 


H. E. Guillebaud, Some Moral Difficulties of the Bible, Lon- 
don, Inter-Varsity Fellowship, 1943, pp. 203. 





ABOUT DR. SMITH 


Young people as well as adults know 
Dr. Wilbur M. Smith as an able Bible 
teacher and writer. Before going to 
Fuller Theological Seminary four years 
ago, where he is professor of the Eng- 
lish Bible, Dr. Smith was for many 
years on the faculty of Moody Bible 
Institute. Besides teaching, he finds 
time to edit Peloubet’s Select Notes— 
well-known commentary on the Inter- 
national Sunday School Lessons—and 
write numerous magazine articles. He 
is author of several books and probably 
the best-known bibliographer in pres- 
ent-day evangelicalism. IVCF chapters 
in several parts of the country have 
profited by his Bible teaching. 
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PERSON AND WORK OF 


JESUS CHRIST 


The Person and work of Christ is the foundation of the Christian faith. The nature, growth, 
strength, and adequacy of our religious life and experience all depend upon what we think of 
Christ. Whether He is the Son of God, or only a great Man, whether He was divinely conceived 
by the power of the Holy Spirit, whether His teachings are of supreme authority, whether He was 
able by His miracles to accomplish what no other man has ever accomplished, whether His death 
on the cross was an unexpected tragedy—the result of loyalty to certain principles—or actually 
His offering of Himself for our sins as a sacrifice to God, whether He rose from the grave, in 
His own body, on the third day and shortly afterward ascended into heaven, whether He is the 
King of kings and Lord of lords, the Head of the Church, or—as is claimed by many—only a 
noble but deceived Person with a fanatical body of followers—these are the supreme questions 
of life. Upon their answers our happiness today, our deliverance from sin, our relationship to 
our fellow men, our fellowship with God, our life of prayer, our hope of immortal life, and our 
victory over the world in which we live—all depend. Whatever one thinks about His deity and 
supernaturalness, it must be granted that no one else has ever appeared in history with such a 
holy character as to claim acknowledgment (for two thousand years) as God the Son, worthy of 
worship and adoration. Here is the problem of problems; here is the truth of all truths; here 
we must come to some abiding convictions. That they may accord with actual facts and not be 
the result of wishful thinking, we should give ourselves earnestly, without prejudice, as students 
searching for the truth, to inquiring who Christ was, what He did, and what claims He rightfully 
has upon us as our Redeemer, Divine Friend, and Eternal Lord. 

The literature pertaining to Christ is enormous. We give only those volumes which we be- 
lieve will be of immediate help to students, for whom this bibliography is written. 


CHRIST, AN HISTORICAL PERSON 


First of all, we face the question, “Did Christ truly live?” 


LIVES OF CHRIST 


Samuel J. Andrews, The Life of Our Lord Upon the Earth 
Considered in Its Historical, Chronological, and Geograph- 
ical Relations, Revised edition, New York, Scribner’s, 1891, 
pp. xxxix, 651. Stevens and Burton, in their Harmony of 
the Gospels, said that this was, “a work into which has 
gone a lifetime of scholarly research, and to which all 
students of the life of Christ are under large obligation.” 
Dr. Marcus Dods, himself a master of New Testament 
literature, spoke of this volume as “indispensable to any- 
one who intends a thorough study of the subject.” The 
work went through many editions and is still invaluable. 


Alfred Edersheim, The Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah, 
8th edition, 2 vols., New York, Longmans, Green & Co., 


Shirley Jackson Case, The Historicity of Jesus, Chicago, Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1912, pp. 306. Case denies the 
deity of Christ, but the book is a helpful defense of His 
historicity. 


Thomas James Thorburn, The Mythical Interpretation of 
the Gospels, New York, Charles Scribner & Sons, 1916, 
pp. xxiv, 356. 


C. R. Haines, Heathen Contact with Christianity During Its 
First Century and a Half: Being All References to Chris- 
tianity Recorded in Pagan Writings During That Period, 


Cambridge, 1923, pp. 124. Here is an invaluable book on 
a subject many people ask about and concerning which 
exact information is not easily found. Here, in the orig- 
inal Greek or Latin, with translations, are all the known 
allusions to Christianity found in Greek and Latin litera- 
ture down to 150 A.D. 


H. G. Wood, Did Christ Really Live? New York, Macmillan, 
1938, pp. 192. 
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1903, pp. xxxv, 698, xii, 826. This is the life of Christ 
that should be on the shelf of every sincere New Testa- 
ment student. Even such a critical man as Driver said 
that here was “a monument of learning presented in an 
immediate, readable form, and a storehouse of informa- 
tion on every subject which comes within its range.” 


James Stalker, The Life of Christ, new edition, New York, 


American Tract Society, 1891, pp. 167. Brief, brilliant. 








G. Campbell Morgan, The Crises of the Christ, New York, 
Revell, 1903, pp. 477. I think this is the most important 
single volume that Dr. Morgan ever wrote. It is a master- 
piece. It is a study of the Incarnation, the Baptism, the 
Temptation, the Transfiguration, the Crucifixion, the Res- 
urrection, and the Ascension. While we are considering 
this volume of Dr. Morgan’s we should add also his three 
other studies in the Gospels, that every college student will 
enjoy reading: The Teaching of Christ, New York, Revell, 
1913, pp. 333; The Parables and Metaphors of Our Lord, 
New York, Revell, 1943, pp. 352; The Great Physician, 
New York, Revell, 1937, pp. 400. 
























































Alexander Patterson, The Greater Life and Work of Christ, 
2d edition, Harrisburg, 1898, pp. 418. This volume is en- 
tirely different from others included in this list, in fact, 
different from any other that I know. It considers the 
Person and work of Christ from the eternal past to the 
eternal future and contains material on subjects seldom 
considered, such as Christ in the Eternal Past, Christ in 
Creation (40 pages), Christ in the Old Testament (60 
pages), Christ in His present state and work (70 pages), 
Christ in the Eternal Future. 


















































Philip Vollmer, The Modern Student’s Life of Christ, New 
York, Revell, 1912, pp. xix, 353. A scholarly considera- 


tion of historical, chronological, harmonistic, and other 
problems. 























A. B. Bruce, The Training of the Twelve, New York, Hod- 
der & Stoughton, 3d edition, n.d., pp. xii, 552. This is 
without doubt the pre-eminent work on the association of 
Christ with His disciples. Dr. W. H. Griffith-Thomas once 
spoke of it as “one of the greatest books of the nineteenth 
century, and one which may be read with unhesitating 
confidence and with delight and profit by all Christian 
people.” 












































Reuben A. Torrey, The Real Christ, New York, George H. 
Doran Co. [1920], pp. ix, 189. Vigorous chapters on ten 
outstanding characteristics of our Lord. 




















Alexander Whyte, The Walk, Conversation, and Character 
of Jesus Christ Our Lord, New York, Revell, 1905, pp. 339. 
A brilliantly written exposition of various texts of the Gos- 
pels relating to the Person of Christ, containing some of 
the most exquisitely beautiful and searching chapters on 
our Lord’s life in our language. 



































H. V. Morton, In the Steps of the Master, New York, 1934. 
A fascinating, accurate, and stimulating work on the geo- 
graphical background of the life and ministry of Christ, 
it had an enormous sale when first published and is still 
in demand. 
























Otto Brochert, The Original Jesus, New York, 1933. A stim- 
ulating volume, throwing new light on almost every page 
of the Gospel narratives, setting forth ideas that will re- 
main as fruitful sources of thought in the minds of readers. 














Anthology of Jesus, edited by Sir James Marchant, New 
York, 1926, pp. 419. A practical book every college stu- 
dent should have. Consists of 422 cogent, beautiful, rever- 
ent paragraphs and poems, relating to Christ, gathered 
from the writings of over 250 authors. 
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Dr. Robert E. Speer’s volumes on Christ are all deserving 
of careful attention: Studies of the Man Christ Jesus, New 
York, Revell [1896], pp. 249; The Principles of Jesus Ap. 
plied to Some Questions of Today, New York, 1902, pp. 
280; Seeking the Mind of Christ, New York, 1926, pp. 187, 


It is amazing that no great Life of Jesus Christ, abreast of 
modern scholarship, by a true believer, has been written in 
the first half of the twentieth century. 


DEITY OF CHRIST 


H. P. Liddon, The Divinity of Our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ, The Bampton Lectures for 1866, Revised edition, 
London, Longmans, Green, pp. xxix, 535. Without doubt 
the most important single volume in English on the deity 
of our Lord. A monumental work, the arguments of which 
will never cease to have weight. 


W. H. Griffith-Thomas, Christianity Is Christ, Chicago and 
Toronto, reprinted by the Inter-Varsity Christian Fellow- 
ship, 1941, pp. 168. Well-written, convincing, brief chap- 
ters on subjects relating to Christ. 


William Childs Robinson, Our Lord, An Affirmation of the 
Deity of Christ, Grand Rapids, Eerdmans, 1937, pp. 239. 


James Denny, Jesus and the Gospel, New York, A. C. Arm- 
strong & Son, 1909, pp. xvi, 368. By one of the most out- 
standing theologians of the nineteenth century. 


F. W. Farrar, The Witness of History to Christ, The Hulsean 
Lectures, London, 1876, pp. viii, 207. Though an older 
work, it is filled with good things, many of which, though 
permanently important, are today rarely heard of. 


Frederick Cawley, The Transcendence of Jesus Christ, Lon- 
don, T. and T. Clark, 1936, pp. xv, 308. This volume is 
exactly what its title claims to be: a scholarly, reverent 
setting forth of the pre-eminence of the Lord Jesus Christ. 


Henri Devries, The Lord’s Anointed, London, n.d., pp. xvi, 
384, 


Wilbur M. Smith, The Supernaturalness of Christ, Boston, 
W. A. Wilde Company, 1940, pp. xvii, 235. This volume 
treats of the following subjects: the historical trustworthi- 
ness of the Gospel records, the supernatural elements in 
the birth of our Lord, the miraculous works of Christ, the 
unique transfiguration of Christ, and the reality of Christ’s 
Resurrection. 


E. Digges Latouche, Christian Certitude: Its Intellectual 
Basis, Pilgrim Press, 1910, pp. 326. 


VIRGIN BIRTH OF CHRIST 


J. Gresham Machen, The Virgin Birth of Christ, New York, 
Harpers, 1930, pp. xi, 415. This is the- greatest work of — 
modern times on the subject of the miraculous birth of 
our Lord. Here all the documents are carefully examined; 
every criticism raised in the last two centuries is thor- 
oughly analyzed: and a solid foundation is laid for an un- 
perturbable faith in this miracle. It is an amazing thing 
that Dr. Machen’s book was never thoroughly, frankly 
considered by any liberal New Testament scholar, either 
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in Great Britain or in America. There is no answer to 
this volume. . 


James Orr, The Virgin Birth of Christ, New York, Scribner’s, 
1907, pp. xiv, 301. Until the publication of Dr. Machen’s 
book, this was probably the best volume on the subject in 
our language; it will be more easily and quickly read than 
Dr. Machen’s book. 


John B. Champion, The Virgin’s Son, Chicago, Bible Insti- 
tute Colportage Association, 1924, pp. 160. The best small 
volume on this subject. It should be in the library of every 
earnest student of the New Testament. 


DEATH OF CHRIST 


The meaning of Christ’s sacrifice on the cross and our re- 
lationship to that sacrifice will determine our own salvation 
and our eternal destiny. No one has ever fully exhausted 
this holy theme, but there are some good works that treat 
of it: 


Louis Berkhof, Vicarious Atonement Through Christ, Grand 
Rapids, Eerdmans, 1936, pp. 484. 


James Denney, The Death of Christ: Its Place and Interpre- 
tation in the New Testament, 3d edition, New York, A. C. 
Armstrong & Son, 1903, pp. xix, 334. 


Lorraine Boettner, The Atonement, Grand Rapids, Eerdmans, 
1941, pp. 136. 


J. Gregory Mantle, The Way of the Cross, 6th edition, New 
York, Doran Co., 1922, pp. 269. 


RESURRECTION OF CHRIST 


The historical, literal resurrection of Christ on the third 
day, as He predicted and later affirmed, is—next to the deity 
of Christ—the most important single truth for the confirma- 
tion of the Christian faith. If one believes in the historical 
resurrection of Christ, he will not be long in believing also 
the deity of Christ and the miracles of Christ, in trusting 
all the words of Christ, in accepting Him as Saviour and 
Lord; for, as Paul said, it is in the Resurrection that Christ 
was declared to be the Son of God, with power; and as the 
apostle Peter affirms, it is in faith in the Resurrection that 
we have within our souls a living hope (I Peter 1:3). If 
Christ be not raised our faith is in vain, and we are yet 
dead in our sins (I Cor. 15:17). Here is an event in the 
life of Christ, the evidences for which can be judged by the 
most exact criteria of historical investigation. 


We do not apologize, then, for giving a rather extended 
bibliography of this subject. If a college student can retain 
his faith in the resurrection of Christ, then no skeptical pro- 
fessor, no rationalistic philosophy, no anti-Christian campus 
spirit can destroy his faith in the Lord Jesus Christ. 


W. Jj. Sparrow-Simpson, The Resurrection and Modern 
Thought, London, 1911. Without doubt this is the most 
exhaustive, scholarly, satisfying work on the Resurrection 
and all its implications that has ever been done in our 
language and possibly in any European language. It has 
long been out of print and is difficult to come upon, but 
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I place it first in this list because of its pre-eminent im- 
portance. 


W. J. Sparrow-Simpson, Our Lord’s Resurrection, London, 
1905, pp. 320. Bibliography. This is a smaller book by the 
same British scholar, in the Oxford Library of practical 
theology. It has the excellencies of the earlier work, 
though, of course, without its comprehensiveness. 


William Milligan, The Resurrection of Our Lord, London, 
1881, pp. xiii, 304. 


Henry Latham, The Risen Master, Cambridge, 1901, pp. 
xvi, 488. 


T. J. Thorburn, The Resurrection Narratives and Modern 
Criticisms, London, 1910. 


James Orr, The Resurrection of Jesus, Cincinnati, Jennings 
and Graham [1909], pp. 292. Frequently reprinted. An ex- 
cellent small work which will serve as a good introduction 
to the subject. 


B. F. Westcott. The Revelation of the Risen Lord, London, 
1881. A book that met with immediate and enthusiastic 
approval by great Biblical scholars of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. 


Henry Barclay Swete, The Appearances of Our Lord After 
the Passion, London, 1907, pp. xviii, 151. Devoted not so 
much to a study of the Resurrection as to the eight post- 
resurrection appearances of Christ, as the title indicates. 


Doremus Hayes, The Resurrection Fact, Nashville, Cokesbury 
Press, 1932, pp. 355. Bibliography. In my own opinion 
this is the best American work on the Resurrection. 


R. M’Cheyne Edgar, The Gospel of a Risen Saviour, Edin- 
burgh, 1892, pp. xv, 376. This volume is not well known 
but is so important—showing a full acquaintance with all 
the significant German, French, English, and American lit- 
erature on the subject, and grappling with so many related 
subjects not found in most books on the Resurrection— 
that it is to be regretted that some publisher has not re- 
printed it. In some ways it is the most satisfying volume 
in English on the spiritual aspects of the Resurrection. 
His chapters on “The Demonstration of the Spirit—Christ 
Risen in the History of the Church”; “The Demonstration 
of the Critics—the Risen Redeemer among the Doctors”; 
“The Risen Saviour—the Gospel Regarding God”; “The 
Risen Saviour—the Gospel Regarding Man”; “The Risen 
Saviour as the Reconciler”’; “The Risen Saviour as Master 
Moralist”; “The Risen Saviour and His Gospel Regarding 
the Body”; and “The Risen Saviour Shedding Light on the 
Last Things,” are masterpieces. Although the titles sound 
sermonic, the chapters are learned treatises. 


John McNaugher, The Resurrection of Jesus Christ, Pitts- 
burgh, 1938. A pamphlet filled with good things. 
These last four books are recent works of a popular nature. 


Frank Morison, Who Moved the Stone? London, Faber & 
Faber, 1930, pp. 304. 


C. C. Dobson, The Empty Tomb and the Risen Lord, 2d edi- 
tion, revised, London, Martin & Parnham, pp. 164. 


C. C. Dobson, The Risen Lord and the Disciples, London, 
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Faber & Faber, pp. 110. These books supplement each 
other and for the most part are concerned with the so- 
called garden tomb outside the city of Jerusalem. The 


illustrations are excellent and the reasoning quite irrefut- 
able. 


Wilbur M. Smith, The Man Who Lived Again, Chicago and 
Toronto, Inter-Varsity Christian Fellowship, 1944, pp. 22. 
A brief but comprehensive summary of the Resurrection 
evidence and its implications for the reader. Excellent for 
nen-Christian students. 


SOME ADDITIONAL VOLUMES 


Among other eminently worth-while books in the field of 
Christology, the following can be highly recommended: 


James Stalker, Imago Christi: the Example of Jesus Christ, 
London, Hodder & Stoughton, 1890, pp. 332. 


INTRODUCTION 








OLD AND NEW TESTAMENT 


There is no book available today in our language covering the entire field of Old Testament in- 





Charles Gore, Belief in Christ, New York, Scribners, 1923, 
pp. x, 329. Dean Inge called this “the best essay in con. 
servative apologetics we have had since the new problems 
of Christology emerged.” 


R. A. Torrey, The Christ of the Bible, New York, Revell, 
1924, pp. 285. 


William Temple, Christ the Truth, New York, Macmillan, 
1924, pp. xv, 341. Philosophical. 


John A. Scott, We Would Know Jesus, Cincinnati, Abingdon 
Press, 1936. 


Anthony C. Deane, The World Christ Knew: The, Social, 

Personal, and Political Conditions of His Time, London, 
Eyre & Spottiswoode, 1944, pp. 116. Contains a good, 
brief concluding chapter on “Some Books and Views.” 


troduction from a conservative viewpoint to compare with the monumental work by Julius A. 
Bewers: Introduction to the Old Testament, which is written from a very liberal standpoint and 
contains many statements which no believer in divine inspiration and the authority of the Word 


OLD TESTAMENT INTRODUCTIONS 


John H. Raven, Old Testament Introduction: General and 
Special, New York, Fleming H. Revell, 1910, pp. 363. 


R. B. Girdlestone, Building Up of the Old Testament, New 
York, Fleming H. Revell, 1912, pp. xx, 314. 


James Orr, The Problem of the Old Testament: Considered 
with Reference to Recent Criticism, New York, Charles 
Scribners, 1906, pp. lii, 562. Though now forty years old, 
this is still the most important attack in English upon the 
higher critical views of the Old Testament. 


Edward J. Young, An Introduction to the Old Testament, 
Grand Rapids, Eerdmans, 1949, pp. 414. The author, pro- 
fessor in Westminster Theological Seminary, is a firm be- 
liever in Biblical inspiration, has mastered all the import- 
ant critical literature, and frankly faces the real problems 
of the Old Testament. It is unsurpassed in its field. 


NEW TESTAMENT INTRODUCTIONS 

Inasmuch as the New Testament is the Magna Charta of 
our, faith, the only record we have of the life and work, 
resurrection, and second advent of the Lord Jesus Christ, and 
the only extant apostolic document, everything pertaining to 
its origin, composition, transmission, translation, inspiration, 





of God can possibly accept. The following are helpful conservative works: 


authenticity, validity, etc. should be considered of the great- 
est importance by all who wish to get to the foundations of 
the Christian faith. I would think first of all, for historical 
study, one should have the famous Stevens and Burton: 
Harmony of the Gospels, or some such later harmony as 
that by Dr. A. T. Robertson, or the Lutheran New Testa- 
ment scholar, Dr. Adam Fahling. 


The best recent, conservative introduction to the New 
Testament is by Dr. H. C. Thiessen, for many years the able 
head of the department of Biblical philosophy and theology 
at Wheaton College: Introduction to the New Testament, 
Grand Rapids, Eerdmans, 1944, pp. xx, 347, bibliography. 
This will serve as a splendid introductory manual for any 
student. 


George Milligan, The New Testament and Its Transmission, 
London, Hodder and Stoughton [1932], pp. 204. 


Theodor Zahn, Introduction to the New Testament, English 
translation, New York, Scribners, 2d edition, 1917. This 
work is in three volumes. One impression was published 
on India paper, three volumes combined into one. This is 
without a question the greatest single work from a con- 
servative standpoint on matters in the whole field of New 
Testament introduction—a monument of learning; rever- 

ent, brilliant, stimulating. 
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THE DEFENSE OF 


THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION 


A. C. Gaebelein, Christianity or Religion, New York, Our 
Hope Publishing Co., 1927, pp. 176. 


Alfred E, Garvie, Tutors Unto Christ: An Introduction to 
the Study of Religion, Oxford, 1920, pp. viii, 242. 


Charles Hardwick, Christ and Other Masters: A Historical 
Inquiry into Some of the Chief Parallelisms and Contrasts 
Between Christianity and the Religious Systems of the An- 
cient World, 3d edition, London, Macmillan, 1874, pp. 
xviii, 592. An epochal work in its day. Still valuable. 


H. A. Evan Hopkins, The Inadequacy of Non-Christian Re- 
ligions, London, Inter-Varsity Fellowship, 1944, pp. 77. 


The World Religions, edited by J. N. D. Anderson, London, 
Inter-Varsity Fellowship, pp. 208. The British Inter-Var- 
sity magazine, in a commendatory review, says: “This book 
is completed by an epilogue which gives the answer which 
is found in Christ, and a helpful bibliography on each re- 
ligion.” 


Howard A. Kelly, A Scientific Man and the Bible, Philadel- 
phia, The Sunday School Times, 1925, pp. 158. By one 
of the most distinguished surgeons in the history of Am- 
erican medicine. 


H. Kraemer, The Christian Message in a Non-Christian 
World, New York, Harpers, 1938, pp. xvi, 455. 


J. Gresham Machen, The Christian Faith in the Modern 
World, New York, Macmillan, 1936, pp. vii, 258. 


C. W. Hale Amos, The Vital Challenge of Bible Certitude, 
Edinburgh, Marshall, Morgan & Scott, 1934, pp. xliv, 274. 


Robert E. Speer, The Finality of Jesus Christ, New York, 
Revell, 1933, pp. 386. 


Charles Harris, Pro Fide, 4th edition, London, John Murray, 
1930, pp. Ixxix, 613, bibliography. In my opinion this vol- 
ume is the most exhaustive and scholarly work written in 
defense of the Christian faith in the last quarter century. 
Here one will find many of the most important problems 
of modern philosophy and the Christian religion thoroughly 
discussed with adequate references to all important liter- 
ature. 


Carl F. H. Henry, Remaking the Modern Mind, Grand Rap- 
ids, Eerdmans, 1946, pp. 309. An able work, widely used, 
by one of the outstanding conservative theologians of our 
day. 
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Samuel M. Zwemer, The Origin of Religion, Nashville, Cokes- 
bury Press, 1935, pp. 256. 


Wilbur M. Smith, Therefore Stand: A Plea for a Vigorous 
Apologetic in This Critical Hour of the Christian Faith, 
Boston, W. A. Wilde Company, 1945, pp. xxii, 614. This 
volume first surveys “the forces and agencies engaged in 
the modern attack upon evangelical Christianity” and then 
gives “Some Reasons for the Unbelief of Men and Their 
Antagonism to God.” The major part of this book is based 
on the three great subjects of Paul’s address to the Athen- 
ians: the creation of the world by God, the resurrection 
of Christ from the dead, and a righteous judgment to come. 


Floyd E. Hamilton, The Basis of the Christian Faith, Re- 
vised edition, New York, Harpers, 1933, pp. 348. An ex- 
cellent handbook in defense of the Christian religion; suc- 
cessfully used in a number of schools in this country. 


An outstanding work in this very important field has been 
written by my gifted colleague, Dr. Edward J. Carnell: An 
Introduction to Christian Apologetics, Grand Rapids, Eerd- 
mans, 1948, pp. 379. A philosophical defense of trinitarian 
Christianity. 


Three older works are to be mentioned here: 


Edgar Y. Mullins, Why Is Christianity True? Philadelphia, 
American Baptist Publication Society, 1905, pp. xx, 450. 


C. A. Row, Christian Evidences Viewed in Relation to Mod- 
ern Thought, Bampton Lectures for 1887, 5th edition, 
London, pp. xxii, 480. 


George P. Fisher, The Growths of Theistic and Christian 
Belief, Revised edition, New York, Scribners, 1911, pp. 
xxii, 474. 


George P. Fisher, The Supernatural Origin of Christianity, 
new edition, 1887, pp. xxxviii, 627. 
These last two volumes are magnificent works and well 
deserve reading. 


C. L. Drawbridge, Common Objections to Christianity, Re- 
vised edition, New York, 1931, pp. xxix, 278. This edition 
contains “A survey of the leaders and literature in the con- 
flict between Christianity and its opponents.” 


R. E. D. Clark, Scientific Rationalism and the Christian 
Faith, London, Inter-Varsity Fellowship, 1945, pp. 96. A 
scholarly, accurate analysis of and rigorous reply to the 
writings of G. B. S. Haldane and Julian S, Huxley. 
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FOR STUDYING 


BOOKS OF THE BIBLE 


In this day of criticism, unbelief, and skepticism, college students are asking of our faith, How do 
you explain this? How do you answer this? and How do you reconcile that? Yet a Christian college 
student should remember that while it is important to meet and answer these questions, his own 
spiritual life will not grow strong only in the investigation of the so-called problems of Scripture. 
nor merely in answering questions, nor alone in the study of apologetic subjects. It is when he 
feeds upon the Word of God that he grows strong; it is when he comes to know what is in the 
Scriptures that he really begins to possess a knowledge of the truth. To remain as a “debater” in 
the field of modern attacks upon. the Christian faith is to live, for the most part, in the areas of 
philosophy, metaphysics, natural science, history, textual criticism, etc. And we need to know what 
God has said, though these other matters are extremely important. We should beware of being 
better acquainted with Plato than with Isaiah, of knowing more about Einstein’s theories of rela- 
tivity than about the Incarnation of our Lord. For this reason, it has been thought not only wise 
but also necessary to urge those into whose hands this material will fall, to urge every member of 
the Inter-Varsity Christian Fellowship, and every sincere Christian college student, to give himsel/ 
seriously, systematically, joyfully, to the study of some one book of the Bible, and then another, and 
to bring into this study the same enthusiasm, the same mind, and the same determination to dis- 











cover the truth, that he brings to his textbooks in physics or Roman history. 
All parts of the Bible are important, but in the limitations of this bibliography it has been 


COMMENTARIES ON THE BOOK OF GENESIS 


An excellent introduction to the entire book of Genesis 
will be found in W. H. Griffth-Thomas’: Genesis, A Devo- 
tional Commentary, three volumes, London, 1909—in some 
ways the author’s richest work, helpful in hard places, and 
especially valuable for its deeply devotional spirit. For a 
strict commentary, adhering closely to the text, we would 
recommend the volume by Thomas Whitelaw, in the Pulpit 
Commentary series; the volume by John Peter Lange, in the 
famous Lange Series of commentaries (the sixth revised edi- 
tion of the translation being published in New York in 
1868); J. G. Murphy: Critical and Exegetical Commentary 
on the Book of Genesis, Andover (1868); and the famous 
work by the distinguished European Hebraist, Franz De- 
litzsch: A New Commentary on Genesis, (Edinburgh, 1899) 
2 vols. A handbook for the study of Genesis by Dr. M. R. 
Turnbull was published under the title Studying the Book 
of Genesis, Richmond, 1924. One work not very well known 
in this country at the present time seems to be written es- 
pecially for students who are looking for rich things set 
forth in the style of a disciplined scholar. This is a volume 
first published in 1902, a fourth edition appearing in 1922, 
with the title: Hebrew Ideals: A Study of Genesis from 
Chapters 11-50, by Dr. James Strahan, who at the time of 
writing was Professor of Hebrew and Biblical Criticism in 
McGee College, London. The quotations, the applications, 
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thought wise to confine ourselves to the books of Genesis, Mark, John, Acts, and Romans. 


and insight in this book make it a priceless volume. The 
most important recent work on Genesis is H. C. Leupold’s 
Exposition of Genesis, a work of 1220 pages, Columbus, Ohio, 
Wartburg Press. 


COMMENTARIES ON THE GOSPEL OF MARK 


The Gospel of Mark is frequently chosen as a study book 
among college students because it is the shortest Gospel, it 
is generally considered to have been written first, and it has 
a nervous, energetic style which makes it appropriate for 
men living in days of unusual activity and strenuousness. 

For the study of the English text, I recommend the small 
volume in Dr. Charles R. Erdman’s invaluable series on New 
Testament books (Philadelphia, 1917). There is another 
small work most stimulating, compact, and well-outlined, 
The Gospel of Mark, by Dr. Graham Scroggie, appearing in 
his Study Hour Series. For larger works, there is the vol- 
ume by Dr. A. Plummer, in the Cambridge Bible for Schools 
and Colleges, an excellent introduction with maps and full 
notes, etc. Dr. A. T. Robertson did a small volume, Studies 
in Mark’s Gospel, in 1919. For a larger, more detailed com- 
mentary, see the great volume by the late Dr. R. C. H. Len- 
ski, The Interpretation of St. Mark’s and St. Luke’s Gospels, 
Columbus, 1934, the most important commentary on this 
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Gospel for English readers published in our language in the 
last twenty years. If one can handle the Greek text, there 
is the famous volume by Dr. Henry Barclay Swete, third edi- 
tion, London, 1913, probably the greatest commentary on 
Mark’s Gospel yet written. A stutly handbook on Mark, use- 
ful for personal devotional study, is Discovering the Gospel 
of Mark, by Hollingsworth, published by the Inter-Varsity 
Christian Fellowship, Chicago and Toronto. 


COMMENTARIES ON THE GOSPEL OF JOHN 


On John’s Gospel, of course, there is an enormous litera- 
ture. Dr. Charles R. Erdman has a very good, brief, clear 
interpretation of this Gospel in the series referred to above. 
A very fine handbook by Dr. Robert E. Speer in 1915 car- 
ries the suggestive title John’s Gospel the Greatest Book in 
the World. The two volumes in the Expositor’s Bible by Dr. 
Marcus Dods are inexpensive and wonderfully suggestive. 
His single chapter on Christ the Bread coming down from 
heaven is worth reading a hundred pages to come upon. Gen- 
erally considered the most important single commentary ever 
written for the English reader on John’s Gospel was B. F. 
Westcott’s, originally published in 1881, in the Speaker's 
Commentary Series. I have found, however, that Commen- 
tary on the Gospel of St. John, by William Milligan and 
William F. Moulton, Edinburgh, 1898, is in places more 
satisfactory. Bishop J. C. Ryle’s Expository Notes on the 
Gospels has some great chapters on John’s Gospel. If one 
wishes to approach John from a theological standpoint, he 
should read F. Godet’s Commentary on the Gospel of John, 
in two volumes, New York, translated from the French, with 
notes by Timothy Dwight, President of Yale College; and 
the later volume, by a former professor at Princeton Theo- 
logical Seminary, Dr. J. Richie Smith, The Teaching of the 
Gospel of John, New York, 1903. A superb volume for col- 
lege Bible study classes is the work by Dr. Merrill C. Ten- 
ney, Dean of the Graduate School at Wheaton College: John, 
the Gospel of Belief, Grand Rapids, Eerdmans, 1948, pp. 321. 


On the glorious discourses of our Lord in John 13-17, 
every college student will find inspiration and spiritual help, 
as well as scholarly interpretation, in a recent volume by 
Dr. H. Leonard Passing, The Glory of the Father, London, 
1935; and in an earlier work, The Central Teaching of Jesus 
Christ, by T. D. Bernard, author of the well-known Progress 
of Doctrine in the New Testament (London, 1892). 


COMMENTARIES ON THE BOOK OF ACTS 


The book of Acts lends itself in an unusual way to study 
by college students because it introduces them to some of 
the great characters of the first century, to the glorious early 
days of the Christian Church, and to some of the most mov- 
ing, inspiring episodes of the entire Christian era; here, the 
virtues of courage, purity, boldness, and love are manifested, 
and here we begin to see the conquests of the gospel as 
it comes face to face with a long-entrenched, powerful 
paganism. 


For commentaries, I think the greatest of all is Richard 
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B. Rackham’s The Acts of the Apostles: An Exposition (in 
the Westminster Commentary Series, pp. cxvi, 524), the 
third edition of which was published in London in 1906. 
In places this volume is simply unsurpassed. One moves in 
the world of profound thought, glorious achievements, and 
mighty theological truths as he turns the pages of this book. 
Then there is the excellent two-volume work in The Ex- 
positor’s Bible, by the late Professor G. T. Stokes, revealing 
scholarship, a deep understanding of Christian truth, and a 
wide acquaintance with church history though perhaps in 
some places influenced too much by high-church views. A 
small handbook by Dr. W. Graham Scroggie, The Acts of 
the Apostles, is also in his Study Hour Series. The volume 
by J. R. Lumby in the Cambridge Bible for Schools and 
Colleges remains a most satisfactory handbook. 


For those who can handle the Greek text, there is nothing 
to compare with the work by J. R. Knowling, in the Expos- 
itor’s Greek Testament. For a historical approach, one should 
consult Christianity in the Apostolic Age by Dr. George P. 
Puries, New York, 1900. For pure exposition, the superb 
work by Dr. G. Campbell Morgan is recommended, The Acts 
of the Apostles, New York, 1924, a volume of over five hun- 
dred pages, in some ways the finest exposition of the book 
of Acts written in our language. 


Then, of course, to be informed archaeologically, there is 
Professor W. M. Ramsay’s St. Paul the Traveler and Roman 
Citizen, London, 1895. 


COMMENTARIES ON THE BOOK OF ROMANS 


First of all, for the study of the Epistle to the Romans, 
one should consult the two superb volumes which, immedi- 
ately upon their publication, were recognized as works that 
would remain pre-eminently important among modern com- 
mentaries on Paul’s Epistles—both by the late Bishop H. C. 
G. Moule, whose work on doctrine we referred to above. He 
is the one who wrote the volume on Romans for The Expos- 
itor’s Bible, published in 1893, and also the volume for the 
Cambridge Bible for Schools and Colleges. In spite of the 
fact that the first edition of the latter work was published 
in 1879 (reprinted fourteen times in the following fifty 
years), it is still an indispensable handbook. The introduc- 
tion of fifty pages is a masterpiece of scholarship and spir- 
itual insight. 


For more extensive interpretation there is the three-volume 
work by Dr. W. H. Griffith-Thomas, in the Devotional Com- 
mentary Series, similar to his work on Genesis. One who 
wishes to go into more detail should read William R. New- 
ell’s famous work, the result of thirty years of study, Romans 
Verse by Verse (Chicago, 1938); and, for the deeper theo- 
logical problems, F. Godet, Commentary on St. Paul's Epis- 
tle to the Romans, with a revised translation published in 
1892. The most important one-volume commentary ever 
written by an American on this Epistle is the Commentary 
on the Epistle to the Romans, by Charles Hodge, for many 
years a professor in Princeton Theological Seminary (new 
edition, 1882, pp. 716); do not waste time by purchasing 
and studying any abridged edition of this work. 
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The following list of biographies is by no means complete. This entire bibliography is not intended 
to be a mere reading list for college students but a reading list for Christian college students, and 
therefore I have, in all cases, made the literature to relate to Christian themes and principles. 
There are many very important biographies which have nothing to do with the Lord Jesus, as for 
instance, biographies of Garrick, Napoleon Bonaparte, Charles Darwin, President Charles W. Eliot, 
Thomas Carlyle, Charles Dickens, etc. | am confining myself here to the lives of men who were 











Henry M. Stanley, In Darkest Africa, 2 Vols., New York, 1891. 

Elizabeth C. Agassiz, Louis Agassiz. His Life and Letters, 
Boston, 1885, 2 Vols. Agassiz was no doubt the outstanding 
scientist on the American continent during the nineteenth 
century; and always a Christian. 

St. Augustine’s Confessions. This greatest of all early 
Christian autobiographies may be found in many differ- 
ent editions, including those published in the Everyman’s 
Library, etc. 

G. F. Browne, The Venerable Bede. His Life and Writings, 
London, 1930, pp. xiii, 327. 

St. John Irvine, God’s Soldier. General William Booth, New 
York, Macmillan, 1935, 2 Vols. There have been many 
biographies of this great Christian, but Irvine’s is by all 
means the most important and the most dependable, as 
well as being the most recent. 

Mrs. H. Taylor, Borden of Yale, Philadelphia, China Inland 
Mission, 1926, pp. 287. One of the finest biographies of a 
Christian college student of this century, showing what one 
devoted man did and others can do in a famous university 
in our country. 

Jonathan Edwards, Reflections on the Memoirs of Mr. Brain- 
erd. This volume has appeared in many different editions. 
Reprinted in the Wycliffe series of Christian Classics, Chi- 
cago, Moody Press, 1949, pp. 377. 

Alexander V. G. Allen, Life and Letters of Philips Brooks, 
London, 1900, 2 Vols. 

R. N. Carew Hunt, Calvin, London, The Century Press, 1933, 

pp. 235. 


Richard Ellsworth Day, Breakfast Table Autocrat. The Life 
Story of Henry Parsons Crowell. Chicago, Moody Press, 
1946, pp. xiv, 317. Without a doubt the most important 
biography of an American businessman to appear in the 
last quarter century. 


Charles E. Cunningham, Timothy Dwight, 1752-1817, New 
York, 1942, pp. 403. This is a new and much needed life, 
the only adequate life, of this famous President of Yale 
College, under whose remarkable presidency Yale ex- 
perienced her greatest revivals. 
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devoted followers of Christ, although not all were engaged in what we call Christian work. 


S. Maxwell Coder, Dobbie, Defender of Malta, Chicago, 
Moody Press, 1946, pp. 144. A small but important book 
of one of the great Christian generals of our century. 

George Adam Smith, The Life of Henry Drummond, London, 
Hodder & Stoughton, 1902, pp. 541. 

Alexander V. G. Allen, Jonathan Edwards, Boston, 1889, pp. 
xi, 401. In the American Religious Leaders Series 

Paul Sabatier, The Life of St. Francis of Assisi, English 
translation, New York, Scribner’s, 1894, pp. xxxv, 448. 

John Morley, The Life of William E. Gladstone, 3 Vols., 
New York, 1903. Certainly one of the greatest biographies 
of the nineteenth century. 

Thomas C. Upham, Life, Religious Opinions, and Experience 
of Madame Guyon, new edition, London, pp. xvi, 500. The 
life of Madame Guyon may be found ‘in a number of dif- 
ferent editions, and all of them are worth-while. Upham, 
however, is the best. 

Alexander Haldane, Memoirs of the Life of Robert Haldane, 
and of His Brother, James Alexander Haldane, London, 
1852, pp. xvi, 676. 

David S. Schaff, John Huss: His Life, Teachings, and Death, 
After Five Hundred Years, New York, Scribner's, 1915, 
pp. xv, 349. 

William J. Johnstone, Robert E. Lee, The Christian, New 

York, Abingdon Press, 1933, pp. 301. 


William E. Barton, The Soul of Abraham Lincoln, New 
York, 1920, pp. 407. This is a richly annotated volume, 
full of important, original material, including a long 
synopsis of a remarkable work in the field of apologetics, 
The Christian’s Defense, by the Rev. James Smith of 
Springfield, Ohio, who had a great influence on the life 
of Abraham Lincoln. 


Julius Kostlin, The Life of Martin Luther. There have been 
many different lives of Luther. 

Kenneth B. Murdock, Increase Mather: The Foremost Amer- 

ican Puritan, Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1925, 

pp. xv, 442. A scholarly survey of the entire Puritan period 

of American history, as well as a magnificent biography of 

this great Christian, once president of Harvard College. 
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Charles L. Lewis, Matthew Fontaine Maury: The Path- 
finder of the Seas, Annapolis, 1927, pp. xvii, 264. Maury 
was not only the greatest oceanographer of his day, but he 
was also a devoted Christian. Any life of Maury will be 
worth reading. 

Andrew A. Bonar, Memoirs and Remains of the Rev. Robert 
Murray M’Cheyne of Dundee, pp. x, 648. Reprinted in 
the Wycliffe series of Christian Classics, Chicago, Moody 
Press, 1947, pp. 448. 

J. B. Harford and F. C. McDonald, Handley Carr Glyn 
Moule, Bishop of Durham, London, Hodder & Stoughton, 
1923, pp. xiv, 383. Bishop Moule was one of the greatest 
scholars and saints of the Church of England of his genera- 
tion. This book will be found especially precious, a life- 
companion, by those who have been called of God into 
the Christian ministry. 

Alexander Smellie, Men of the Covenant, London, A. Melrose, 
1903, pp. 440. 

Robert E. Speer, Men Who Were Found Faithful, New York, 
Fleming H. Revell, 1912, pp. 187. Some of the men to 
whom chapters are devoted in this book are little known, 
though they deserve to be known; other names are more 
familiar, especially A. T. Pierson, and Henry Clay 
Trumbull. 

William R. Moody, The Life of D. L. Moody, New York, 
Macmillan, 1900, pp. 500. Some will disagree with me, but 
I still believe this is thus far the best biography of Mr. 
Moody that has been published. Other good ones are by 
his son-in-law, A. P. Fitt, J. Wilbur Chapman, and the 
well-known work by Richard Ellsworth Day, Bush Aglow. 

Arthur T. Pierson, George Mueller of Bristol, and His Wit- 
ness to a Prayer-Hearing God, New York, Baker & Taylor, 
1899, pp. 461. One of the greatest biographies of a Chris- 
tian of the last generation. 

J. Du Plessis, The Life of Andrew Murray of South Africa, 
London, 1919, pp. xvii, 553. There are other lives of An- 
drew Murray, a man of prayer and writer of rare devo- 
tional works, but this is the largest and the most com- 
prehensive. 

Great Longinskjold, Baron Paul Nicolay, New York, 1924, 
pp. 251. The subtitle of this book clearly gives its subject: 
“Christian Statesman and Student Leader in Northern and 
Slavic Europe.” 

R. W. Nicoll, Princess of the Church, London, 1921, pp. 326. 

Morris Bishop, Pascal, the Life of Genius, New York, 1936, 
pp. xi, 398. 

Ernest Gordon, 4 Book of Protestant Saints, Chicago, The 
Moody Press, 1946, pp. 376. I would recommend this 
volume to every college student in America. It contains 
fifty-eight chapters, based on thorough research regard- 
ing outstanding evangelistic philanthropists, rescue work- 
ers, missionary doctors, lay saints, etc.—most of them 
appearing in the last three hundred years. A -delightful 
book to read just before retiring each evening. 

Andrew A. Bonar, The Letters of Samuel Rutherford, with 
a Sketch of His Life, etc., Sth edition, reprint of the 1891 
edition, pp. xx, 744. This will be reprinted this year in 
~ Wycliffe series of Christian Classics, Chicago, Moody 

ress, 


Pasquale Villari, Life and Times of Girolamo Savonarola, 
English translation, New York, 1890, 2 vols. A monv- 
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mental work concerning a man whose name is seldom 
heard today, yet who proved himself to be one of the 
mighty servants of Christ in a sensual and dissolute age. 

H. C. G. Moule, Charles Simeon, London, Hodder & Stought- 
on, 1892, pp. 276. 

Alexander Smellie, Torch Bearers of the Faith, London, n.d., 
pp. 351. 

The Autobiography of Charles H. Spurgeon, 4 Vols., Chi- 
cago, New York, 1899. This is the indispensable work on 
Charles H. Spurgeon. There are other good lives, includ- 
ing Dr. Day’s The Shadow of the Broad Brim, but if any 
of my college friends can lay his hands on this set, let 
him acquire it at once, for he will treasure it the rest 
of his life. 

Alexander Whyte, Thirteen Appreciations, New York, n.d., 
pp. 380. Among the studies found in this brilliant book 
are chapters on John Wesley, William Law, William 
Guthrie, Samuel Rutherford. 

Frances Bevan, Three Friends of God. Records from the 
Lives of John Tauler, Nicholas of Basle, Henry Suso, New 
York, n.d., pp. 404. 

Hy Pickering, Twice-Born Men, London, Pickering & Ingles, 
n.d., pp. 144. These are beautiful sketches of the con- 
version and work of one hundred well-known Christians. 

William J. Johnston, George Washington the Christian, New 
York, Abingdon, 1929, pp. 287. Why, when he wrote his 
book on Robert E. Lee, he called himself Johnstone but in 
writing this book he called himself Johnston, I am sure 
I do not know. 

.. Tyerman, The Life and Times of the Rev. John Wesley, 
M.A., Founder of the Methodists, New York, Macmillan, 
1872, 3 Vols. A work of over 1500 pages. The indispen- 
sable biography on Wesley, though a number of other good 
ones of briefer nature have since appeared. 

. Tyerman, The Life of the Rev. George Whitefield, 2nd 
edition, London, 1890, 2 Vols. A monumental work of over 
1200 pages by one of the greatest evangelists of all times. 
A shorter life of Whitefield, fascinating and full of good 
things, is James P. Gladstone’s George Whitefield, M.A., 
Field Preacher, 3d edition, New York, 1902. 

G. F. Barbour, The Life of Alexander Whyte, 3d edition. 
New York, 1924, pp. xv, 675. In my opinion the greatest 
life of any preacher of the Word to be written in the last 
quarter century. Whyte was supreme in Scotland, one of 
the great preachers of the world. For me, the book is 
simply indispensable. 

Robert E. Speer, Young Men Who Overcame, New York, 
Revell, 1905. 

W. W. Williams, St. Bernard: The Man and His Message, 
Manchester University Press, 1944. 

Ruth Wilder Braisted, Jn This Generation: The Story of 
Robert Wilder, New York, The Friendship Press, 1941, 
pp. 205. 

E. G. Carre, A Present Day Challenge to Prayer: Remin- 
iscences of the Late J. N. Hyde—Known as Praying Hyde 
of India. London, Society for the Promotion of Christian 
Knowledge, 1923, pp. 153. 

Seton Churchill, General Gordon. A Christian Hero, New 
York, n.d., pp. 274. 


W. F. Butler, Charles George Gordon, London, Macmillan, 
1907, pp. 255. 








THE PRINCIPLES OF MISSIONARY ACTIVITY 


Roland Allen, Missionary Methods. St. Paul’s or Ours, New 
York, Fleming H. Revell, 1913, pp. 168. 


Arthur J. Brown, The Why and How of Foreign Missions, 
New York, Fleming H. Revell, 1907, pp. 412. 

William O. Carver, Missions in the Plan of the Ages, New 
York, Revell, 1909, pp. 289. 


Henry W. Frost, The Heathen, Findlay, Ohio, Fundamental 
Truth Pub., n.d., pp. 106. 


H. Kraemer, The Christian Message in a Non-Christian 
World, 1938, pp. xvi, 455. Professor of the History of Re- 
ligions in the University of Leiden (Holland). 

Helen Barrett Montgomery, Prayer and Missions, West Bed- 
ford, Massachusetts, 1924, pp. 224. 


John R. Mott, The Present Day Summons to the World Mis- 
sions of Christianity, Nashville, Cokesbury Press, 1931, pp. 
325. 


Arthur T. Pierson, The Crises of Missions, or the Voice Out 
of the Cloud, London, J. Nisbet and Co., 1886, pp. 376. 


Arthur T. Pierson, The Divine Enterprise of Missions, New 
York, 1891, pp. 333. 


E. W. Smith, The Desire of All Nations, New York, Double- 
day Doran & Co., 1928, pp. 193. 


Robert E. Speer, The Light of the World, West Bedford, 
Mass., 1911, pp. 372. 

Robert E. Speer, Missionary Principles and Practices, a Dis- 
cussion of Christian Missions and of Some Criticisms Upon 
Them, Revell, 1902, pp. 552. 


Robert E. Speer, Missions and Modern History: A Study of 
the Missionary Aspects of Some Great Movements of the 
19th Century, New York, Revell, 1904, 2 vols., pp. 714. 

. Warneck, The Living Christ and Dying Heathenism, New 
York, n.d., pp. 312. I have found this to be one of the 
profoundest works on missions of the last quarter century. 
It is full of remarkable incidents but most of all it is the 
result of years of experience and meditation on the part 
of a devoted Christian and a true scholar in animistic 
heathendom. 


Samuel M. Zwemer, Christianity the Final Religion: Ad- 
dresses on the Missionary Messages for the World Today, 
etc., Grand Rapids, Zondervan, 1920, pp. 109. 


Samuel M. Zwemer, The Cross Above the Crescent, Grand 
Rapids, Zondervan, 1941, pp. 292. 


fo 


Samuel M. Zwemer, Into All the World. The Great Com- 
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MISSIONARY ACTIVITIES 


mission. A Vindication and An Interpretation of Christian 
Missions, Grand Rapids, Zondervan, 1943, pp. 222. 


THE BIBLE AND MISSIONS 


William O. Carver, The Bible a Missionary Message, New 
York, Revell, 1921. 


Mrs. A. Carus-Wilson, Missionary Clues to the New Testa- 
ment, 1907. 


Julia Price Love, The Missionary Message of the Bible, New 
York, Macmillan, 1941. 


Helen Barrett Montgomery, The Bible and Missions, West 
Bedford, Massachusetts, 1920, pp. 240. 


THE HISTORY OF MISSIONS 


Robert H. Glover, Progress of World Wide Missions, 4th 
edition, New York, Harper, 1939, pp. 418. 


K. S. Latourette, A History of Christian Missions in China, 
New York, Macmillan, 1929. 


Julius Richter, A History of Protestant Missions in the Near 
East, New York, Revell, 1910, pp. 435. 


Kenneth Scott Latourette, The History of the Expansion of 
Christianity, New York, Harper, 7 vols. This is without 
any question the greatest work covering the growth of the 
Christian Church around the world, especially in all its 
missionary activities, that has ever been written. It is am- 
azing that one man in one busy lifetime, in fact, in part 
of one busy lifetime, could ever write such a work as 
this. It should be in the library of every earnest student 
of the Christian Church, and everyone who desires to thor- 
oughly acquaint himself with the miraculous growth of the 
Christian Church. I cannot help but add, however, @ 
criticism I heard made of this monumental work by one 
of the most distinguished authorities on missions in Am- 
erica, a man who first told it to Dr. Latourette before he 
told it to me, and that is that he was amazed that any man 
could devote seven volumes to the history of the expansion 
of the Christian Church and never once refer to the work 
of the Holy Spirit. 


MISSIONARY BIOGRAPHIES 


Henry M. Stanley, In Darkest Africa, New York, Scribner's, 
1891, 2 vols. 


Mildred Cable and Francesca French, Ambassadors for 
Christ, London, Hodder & Stoughton, 1938, pp. 159. 
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J. Warneck, The Living Forces of the Gospel Experiences of 

a Missionary in Animistic Heathendom, Edinburgh, n.d., 
; le. 

a H. Smith, The Blood Hunters, World Wide Prayer 
and Missionary Union, 1942, pp. 140. 

Richard Lovett, James Chalmers. His Autobiography and 
Letters, New York, Chicago, n.d., pp. 503. 

Rosalind and Jonathan Goforth, Miracle Lives of China, 
New York, Harper, 1931, pp. 157. 

Julia Kellersberger, Congo Crosses, Boston, The Central Com- 
mittee for the United Study! of Foreign Missions. 

G. E. Tillsley, Dan Crawford. Missionary and Pioneer in 
Central Africa, New York, London, Faber & Faber, 1929, 
pp. xix, 609. 

George Smith, The Life of Alexander Duff, New York, 2 
vols. in 1, n.d., pp. 478; 553. 

W. P. Livingstone, Christina Forsyth of Fingoland, New 
York, Doran Co., 1919. 

Constance E. Padwick, Temple Gairdner of Cairo, 1929, 
London, Soc. for Promoting Christian Knowledge, pp. 330. 

W. P. Livingstone, A Galilee Doctor, New York, Doran Co., 
n.d., pp. x, 295. A splendid life of Dr. W. Torrance of 
Tiberias, whose devoted son is now carrying on the great 
work established by his father. 

Julia Kellersberger, God’s Ravens, New York, Revell, 1941, 
pp. 207. 

Amy Wilson Carmichael, Gold Cord, New York, Macmillan, 
pp. 375. 

Mrs. Howard Taylor, Pastor Hsi: Confucian Scholar and 
Christian, 1907. 

Mary Pauline Jeffrey, Dr. Ida: India, New York, Revell, 
1938, pp. 212. 

Samuel M. Zwemer, Across the World of Islam, New York, 
Revell, 1929, pp. 382. 

Mildred Cable and Francesca French, Through Jade Gate 
and Central Asia, London, Constable, 1927, pp. 304. 

Stacy Warburton, Eastward: The Story of Adoniram Judson, 
New York, Round Table Press, 1937. 


Henry Ostrom, The Jew and His Mission, 1923, Chicago, 


Bible Institute Colportage Association, pp. 157. 


Solomon Ginsburg, A Wandering Jew in Brazil, S. S. Board 
Southern Baptist Convention, 1922, pp. 265. 


THE THEISTIC VIEW OF THE WORLD 

James Orr, The Christian View of God and the World, 3d 
edition, New York, Scribner's, 1897, pp. xx, 480. Of this 
famous work Professor Robert Flint, the greatest scholar 
of Scotland of his day, said, “It is admirable in concep- 
tion, plan, spirit, and exhortation; and a truly noble and 
most valuable contribution to theological literature.” 
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Willie B. Hotchkiss, Then and Now in Kenya Colony, New 
York, Revell, 1937, pp. 160. 

W. P. Livingstone, The Life of Robert Laws of Livingstonia, 
New York, Doran Co., n.d., pp. 385. 

W. G. Blaikie, David Livingstone, New York, Revell, 1880, 
pp. 508. 

Dan Crawford, Back to the Long Grass, New York, Doran 
Co., n.d., pp. 373. 

Marshall Broomhall, Robert Morrison, a Master Builder, 
London, 1924, pp. 238. 

James R. Watson, /n the Valley of the Nile, New York, 1908. 

Isaac Yonan, The Beloved Physician of Teheran, Nashville, 
Cokesbury Press, 1934, pp. 117. 

W. P. Livingstone, Mary Slessor of Calabar, London, Hod- 
der, 1916, pp. 347. 

Henry Harris Jessup, Fifty-three Years in Syria, New York, 
Revell, 1910, 2 vols., pp. 382. This is probably the greatest 
biography of any missionary to Syria during the nineteenth 
century. Mighty men of God move across the pages of 
these volumes. 

Dr. and Mrs. Howard Taylor, Hudson Taylor in Early Years, 
London, Philadelphia, China Inland Mission, 1930, pp. 
“xi, 591. 

Marshall Broomhall, Hudson Taylor, the Man Who Believed 
God, Philadelphia, China Inland Mission, 1930, pp. 244. 

Dan Crawford, Thinking Black, London, Morgan, 1912, pp. 
485. 

George Smith, Twelve Pioneer Missionaries, London, 1900, 
pp. 304. 

There are many pamphlets on the lives of various mis- 
sionary heroes now available which have some virtue, I sup- 
pose, and are good for high school children; but college 
men and women should not bother with the superficial mate- 
rial which is often hastily written and often second- or third- 
hand material, but should take time to read the larger mis- 
sionary biographies where the greater inspiration will be 
found. 


THE UNFINISHED TASK 

C. H. Fahs, The Unfinished Evangelistic Task, 1928. 

Samuel M. Zwemer, The Unoccupied Mission Fields of Af- 
rica and Asia, Grand Rapids, Zondervan, 1911, pp. 260. 


ADDITIONAL 


SUBJECTS OF IMPORTANCE 


Samuel Harris, Philosophical Basis of Theism, Revised edi- 
tion, New York, Scribners, 1892, pp. xxii, 577. In some 
ways this is the most remarkable volume on theism ever 
produced in this country. The author, a conservative theo- 
logian, was a professor in the Divinity School of Yale 
University. It is not easy reading, but will give one some 
of the most accurate definitions of the great words and 
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doctrines of the Christian faith, and the problems involved 
in the Christian faith, to be found in any modern volume. 


Spencer Leeson, Christian Education, London, Longmans, 
1947, pp. 258. Bampton Lectures, 1944. 


CREATION VS. EVOLUTION 


The question of the origin of this universe is unavoidable 
and has been so, for thoughtful people, at least since the 
earliest Greek philosophers. However, there is a strong ten- 
dency among present-day rationalists and non-Christian phil- 
osophers to insist that we can never answer the question of 
ultimate cause and that we should not try to. The Christian 
faith has never tried to avoid this important question. Phil- 
osophers may say we can dismiss the idea of the first cause 
and the origin of our universe, but that does not dismiss the 
problem, and a rational being sooner or later is bound to be 
faced with the problem. 


We would set forth first, two important books on creation 
and then a few volumes revealing the inadequate foundations 
of the modern theory of evolution, which has worked such 
havoc in every realm of thought in the last century. 


L. Franklin Gruber, Whence Came the Universe? Boston, 
1921, pp. 316. A satisfactory work, not as well known 
today as it ought to be. 


Theodore Graebner, God and the Cosmos: A Critical An- 
alysis of Atheism, revised edition, Grand Rapids, Eerd- 
mans, 1943. 


George Barry O’Toole, The Case Against Evolution, New 
York, Macmillan, 1926, pp. xiv, 408. Acknowledged on 


ETHICS AND 


every hand to be the most scholarly, powerful attack upon 
evolution written in this century. 


Floyd E. Hamilton, The Basis of Evolutionary Faith, London, 
James Clark & Company [1931], pp. 224, bibliography. The 
compiler of this list has found this work eminently satis. 
factory for teaching purposes. 


Louis T. More, The Dogma of Evolution, Princeton, Prince- 
ton University Press, 1925, pp. 387. While the late Pro- 
fessor More did not wholly deny the doctrine of evolution, 
he revealed the unsoundness of much of the “evidence” 
used in an attempt to prove this doctrine and expressed 
in glowing sentences his admiration for the pre-eminent 
value of the creation account in the Hebrew Scriptures. 
This book dropped as a bombshell into the scientific cir- 
cles of our country when it appeared. 


Byron C. Nelson, “After Its Kind,” Minneapolis, Augsburg 
Publishing House, 1927, pp. 217. A small handbook, with 
some excellent illustrations. 


Leopold Clarke, Evolution and the Breakup of Christendom, 
London, Marshall, Morgan & Scott, 1930, pp. 271. 


Douglas Dewar, Difficulties of the Evolution Theory, 1931. 


Sir J. Ambrose Fleming, Evolution or Creation, 1935. 


THE DEADLY TEACHINGS OF MODERNISM 


J. Gresham Machen, Christianity and Liberalism, New York, 
Macmillan, 1923, pp. 189. 


Ernest Gordon, The Leaven of the Sadducees, Philadelphia, 
1926, pp. 263. Now reprinted by Moody Press, Chicago. 


John A. Faulkner, Modernism and the Christian Faith, New 
York, Methodist Book Concern, 1921, pp. 306. 


SOME PROBLEMS OF CHRISTIANS 


Peter Green, The Christian Man, London, Hodder and 
Stoughton [1938], pp. 212. 


Peter Green, The Man of God, London, Hodder and Stough- 
ton [1938]. 


C. Stacey Woods, Taboo? The Problem of Worldliness, Chi- 
cago, Inter-Varsity Christian Fellowship, 1945, pp. 17. 


H. A. Evan Hopkins, Henceforth, London, Inter-Varsity 
Fellowship, pp. 82. 


T. C. Hammond, Perfect Freedom, An Introduction to Chris- 
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tian Ethics, London, Inter-Varsity Fellowship, pp. 350. 

Rowland Hogben, Vocation, London, Inter-Varsity Fellow 
ship, 1938, pp. 86. 

C. S. Lewis, The Problem of Pain, New York, Macmillan, 
1944. 

J. S. Whale, The Christian Answer to the Problem of Evil, 
London, Student Christian Movement [1936], pp. 96. 


Charles Gore, The Philosophy of the Good Life, London, J. 
M. Dent & Sons, 1935, pp. xvi, 312. May be found in the 
Everyman’s Library Series. 
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THE LIFE OF PRAYER 


Probably the most important writer on prayer in the nineteenth century was Andrew Murray. 
One of his most valuable books, frequently reprinted, was “With Christ in the School of Prayer”; 
another was his “The Prayer Life,” London, 1914. 

A more recent writer, without the learning or world reputation of Andrew Murray, and yet 
one whose writings strike into the very heart of a reader, is Edward M. Bounds. See especially 
“The Essentials of Prayer,’ New York, Revell, 1925; and “The Possibilities of Prayer,’ New York, 
Revell, 1923. 

One of the most remarkabla volumes of a devotional character of the last generation is “The 
Lord’s Prayer for Believers.” Talks on John XVII. The fourth edition was published in 1895; the 
fifth edition, with an introductory note by Dr. W. H. Griffith-Thomas, contains over five hundred 
pages. It is a masterpiece of devotional literature, every page of which will lift one to the throne 


of grace. This work has recently been reprinted in the Wycliffe Series of Christian Classics 


(Chicago. Moody Press, 1950). 


The most comprehensive and complete study of the prayers of the Bible is “John Edgar Mc- 
Fadgen: The Prayers of the Bible,’ New York, A. C. Armstrong, n.d., pp. xii, 388. This book has 


become scarce but makes an excellent study book. 


Samuel M. Zwemer, Taking Hald of God: Studies on the 
Nature, Needs and Power of Prayer, Grand Rapids, Zon- 
dervan, 1936, pp. 184. 


H. C. G. Moule, Secret Prayer, London, Hodder & Stough- 
ton, 1914. 


S. D. Gordon, Quiet Talks on Prayer, New York, Revell, 
1904. 


Clarence Edward McCartney, Wrestling with God: Prayers 
of the Old Testament, New York, 1930, pp. 207. 


Henry W. Frost, Men Who Prayed, Philadelphia, 1914, pp. 


AT GOVERNMENT EXPENSE 
(Continued from outside back cover) 

give your best in this new situation. You will aim 
to be a good soldier just as you aimed to be a good 
student—but supremely, your aim is to be a good 
soldier of Jesus Christ. Above and beyond your 
immediate surroundings, there is—unseen but real— 
the Captain of your salvation, Jesus Christ, to whom 
you owe your ultimate allegiance and obedience. 
You won’t fail Him. 

Inter-Varsity Christian Fellowship stands ready 
to throw its whole weight back of you to help you 
make good for Christ during your time in the armed 
services. Write in to us regarding your problems. 


189. On prayers in the Bible. 


David M. McIntyre, The Prayer Life of Our Lord, London, 
n.d., pp. 146. 


W. H. Griffith-Thomas, The Prayers of St. Paul, New York, 
Scribners, 1914, pp. 144. 


On the Lord’s Prayer there are several great books, among 
which I would highly recommend these: 


J. D. Jones, The Model Prayer, New York, 1899, pp. 174. 


Adolph Saphir, The Lord’s Prayer, 2d edition, London, 1870, 
pp. vii, 420. 


If you are still on your university campus, make 
use of the registration cards which have been sent 
out to your chapter so that we may keep in touch 
with you. Or, if you are already in the service, 
write to the office. Be sure you are a subscriber to 
H1s. Make use of “This Morning With God.” As 
plans for helping you develop and as you keep us 
in touch with you, we'll keep, you informed. 

I hope to hear of you and from you, of the daily 
prayer meetings in your camp, of your Bible study 
group, of those whom you have won to Christ. God 
bless you and use you in your new field. 


Your sincere friend, 
C. STACEY WOODS 





at Government Expense 


DEAR FRIEND IN THE SERVICE: 

Once more your future is uncertain; your best 
laid plans have gone awry; education, career, per- 
haps even marriage and your own home—all are in- 
definitely postponed. Government service in the 
armed forces is not your choice, but there is no 
alternative. The prospect of two years in the Army 
(longer should there be an all-out war) has turned 
your life upside down, and possibly with a mur- 
mured “what’s the use?” you prepare for the 
inevitable. 

However, there are two important things to re- 
member. If you are a Christian, that is, if you 
are truly His, even though your plans for your life 
are temporarily upset, this is His plan for you 
now. If you are yielded to Him, then the coming 
months in uniform are an essential and vital part 
of the program—yours and His. With God there 
are no accidents, no happenstances—His plans never 
go awry. To know and to believe this fact complete- 
ly will result in a totally different outlook toward the 
military service. It has been well said that “It’s 
never a disappointment when it’s His appointment.” 

But more than that—all that was ever true of you 
in university or college as regards opportunity, re- 
sponsibility, the spiritual need of those around you, 
is just as true of you now in the armed forces— 
perhaps even more so. In college you were a Chris- 
tian student—maybe alone at first, then with other 
students who knew the Saviour, too. There was 
your daily meeting with the Lord in personal Bible 
meditation and prayer, your own Quiet Time. There 
were the daily prayer meetings of the chapter and 
your Bible study group. You were a witness to 
Christ. There were the non-Christian classmates 
you sought to win to Him. You were active in your 
Inter-Varsity chapter. 


But now that is ended. There is no Inter-Varsity 
in Uncle Sam’s university. But isn’t there? Well, 
if not, there jolly well should be soon, and it is up 
to you to get it started. 

You see, it is quite simple. You are a Christian. 
Christ has called you to be His witness. ‘First He 
placed you in college or university, and while repre: | 
senting Christ you were getting a university edu- 
cation. Now He has taken you out of university or 
college and put you in the Army, Navy, or Air Force’ 
to represent Him. That is His program for your 
present. The question is, Will you make good in: 
this new situation, or will you fail Him? 

You will need your Quiet Time as never before~} 
as well as solid Christian fellowship. Proportion: | 
ately there ought to be as many Christians in the’ 
service as in college—maybe even more. It is your} 
job to find some of them and get a Bible study group} 
going. Even daily prayer meetings are not necessat} 
ily out. Then there are your buddies who do not} 
know the Lord. They are as much your responsibil’ 
ity as your unconverted classmates were. 

Keep your eyes open for just one other Christian | 
like yourself, to begin with. Perhaps the two of 
you can start something which would be a real IVCF | 
chapter in your army or navy camp in all but name. 
Practically everything that was true of your Inter] 
Varsity chapter will in principle be true of your | 
Christian witness in the armed services. Perhaps © 
your university IVCF chapter was the training | 
ground to prepare you to serve Christ in your new 4 
situation. Incidentally, the government is supporting 
you as you enter this God-given open door. 

Of course, you will not neglect your daily duties 
or your responsibilities to your superior officers any | 
more than you neglected your studies. You will | 
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